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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
THE LEVANT—PART 1 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


V 1193/39 


No. 1 


MILITARY AID TO IRAQ BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Sir Roger Makins to Mr. Eden. (Received March 4) 


(No. 89. Secret) 
Sir, 


British Embassy, Having regard to the provisions of para- 

Washington, graph 6 of the Annexure to the Anglo-Iraqi 


A,. , February 26, 1954. Treaty of Alliance of 1930, which state: — 

with reference to my telegram No. 347 of . . ........ 

February 26, I have the honour to report . In v,ew of the desirability of identity 

that a “ Memorandum of Understanding ,n train,n S and methods between the Iraq 

Concerning the Provision of Military Aid to and Bntlsh Armies, His Majesty the King 

Iraq by the Government of the United Irac l undertakes that, should he deem 

States,” together with two agreed minutes, 11 necessary to have recourse to foreign 

was initialled at the Department of State military instructors, these shall be chosen 

to-day by Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant from amongst British subjects. 

Secretary in Charge of Near Eastern. South He further undertakes that any per- 

Asian and African Affairs, on behalf of the sonnel of his forces that may be sent 

United States Government and Mr. Harold abroad for military training will be sent 

Beeley, counsellor of this embassy on to mili tary schools, colleges and training 

behalf of Her Majesty’s Government in the centres in the territories of His Britannic 

United Kingdom. Majesty, provided that this shall not pre- 

2. I enclose one initialled text of each of venl ^ rom sending to any other 
l . e three documents tnorther with thr^ country such personnel as cannot be 

ranaiiiA/1 < f U -v J ^ ^ 4-1 . a. * 1 



received in the said institutions and 
training centres. 


“ He further undertakes that the arma¬ 
ment and essential equipment of his 
Forces shall not differ in type from those 
of the Forces of His Britannic Majesty,” 


I have, &c. 

ROGER MAKINS. 


they drew up the following statement 
setting out their common understanding of 
the principles to be followed by the two 
Governments. 


Enclosure 1 


1. The United States Government will as 
far as possible co-ordinate their military aid 
to Iraq with the plans already agreed 
between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Iraq, pursuant to the above- 
mentioned treaty, for the expansion and 
re-equipment of the Iraqi forces. 


Mem LTiTo.°L^ nderstandin S Concern- 


tg tie Provision of Military Aid 
to Iraq by the Government 
°f the United States 


(Secret) 


2. The United States Government will 


impress upon the Iraqi Government that 



any arms and training the United States 
Government may provide will be comple¬ 
mentary to the arms and training supplied 
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by the United Kingdom Government, and 
that the Iraqi Government should continue 
to look primarily to the United Kingdom for 
both types of assistance. 

3. In formulating any program of arms 
assistance to Iraq, the United States Gov¬ 
ernment will give due weight to the follow¬ 
ing considerations: — 

(a) the desirability of avoiding disloca¬ 

tions in the existing re-equipment 
and expansion plans of the Iraqi 
forces, and of minimizing logistic 
difficulties; 

( b) the possibility of furthering the above 
objective by means of off-shore pur¬ 
chases in the United Kingdom; 

(c) the desirability that there should be a 

readily identifiable United States 
contribution to the expansion of the 
Iraqi forces. 

4. In order to effect an appropriate appli¬ 
cation of the considerations stated in 3 
above, the United States Government will 
confer with the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment on the type of arms and equipment to 
be supplied to the Iraqi Government at the 
expense of the United States Government. 

5. The United Kingdom Government 
will retain its responsibility for directing the 
training and organisation of the Iraqi forces. 
With due consideration for this responsi¬ 
bility and after conferring with the United 
Kingdom Government, the United States 
Government may accept some Iraqi candi¬ 
dates for training in military schools in the 
United States. 

6. The United States Government will 
station in Iraq a Military Assistance Ad¬ 
visory Group, which will be charged with 
carrying out United States responsibilities 
in accordance with applicable mutual 
security legislation and any Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement concluded with Iraq. 

7. The United States Military Assistance 
Advisory Group and the appropriate 
British military authority in Iraq will be 
instructed to maintain close liaison and to 
exchange all relevant information. 

8. The United Kingdom Government will 
waive the provisions of paragraph 6 of the 
Annexure to the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
Alliance of 1930 to the extent required to 
give effect to the terms of this agreement. 

(Initialled) H. B., 

United Kingdom Representative. 

(Initialled) H. A. B„ • 
United States Representative. 


Enclosure 2 

Memorandum of Understanding Concern¬ 
ing the Provision of Military Aid 
to Iraq by the Government 
of the United States 

Minute on United States Intentions with 
Respect to a Possible Air Force 
Program 

(Secret) 

Representatives of the United States 
Government provided representatives of the 
United Kingdom Government with the fol¬ 
lowing information concerning United 
States plans for a military assistance pro¬ 
gram in Iraq. 

An aid program for the Iraqi army and 
navy has been approved in principle and on 
this basis M.D.A.P. funds have been tenta¬ 
tively earmarked for use during the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 
year 1955. No funds have been earmarked 
for an air force program during this 
period and no program is contemplated. 
However, should it develop that the United 
Kingdom is not in a position to meet the 
requirements of the Iraqi Air Force for 
certain types of equipment or training, the 
Government of the United States would, 
after conferring with the Government of the 
United Kingdom, consider providing such 
equipment and training. 

H. B. 

H. A. B. 


Enclosure 3 

Memorandum of Understanding Concern¬ 
ing the Provision of Military Aid 
to Iraq by the Government 
of the United States 
Minute on Paragraph 5 

(Secret) 

Representatives of the United States 
Government informed representatives of the 
United Kingdom Government that it was 
not anticipated that any spaces could be 
made available for Iraqi candidates in 
United States training schools during the 
present fiscal year, ending June 30, 1954. 
in the succeeding fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1955, it was possible that some spaces might 
be found. However, in view of the fact 
that present plans for 1955, which are 
already far advanced, include no provision 
for Iraq, the number of such spaces would 
be necessarily limited. 

H. B. 

H. A. B. 
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No. 2 


TURCO-PAKISTAN PACT (Text communicated by C.R.O.) 

Communique on the signing of the agreement for friendly co-operation between 

Pakistan and Turkey on April 2, 1954 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite to Lord Swinton (C.R.O.) (Received April 8) 

The Agreement for Friendly Co-operation between Pakistan and Turkey was 
signed this morning at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, Chaudhri Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations, signed on behalf of Pakistan and His Excellency 
M. Selahattin Refet Arbel, Ambassador of Turkey, signed on behalf of his country. 

... ?• Also present at the ceremony were Mr. J. A. Rahim, Secretary of the 
' n g?y. °‘ Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations and other officials of 
the Ministry and the Turkish Embassy. 

frrvrvA' On February 19, 1954, it was jointly announced by the two Governments 

from Karachi and Ankara that: 

, /^ e the Treaty of Friendship between Pakistan and Turkey 

ne two Governments have agreed to study methods of achieving closer 
riendly collaboration in the political, economic and cultural spheres as well 
as ot strengthening peace and security in their own interest as also in that of 
all peace-loving nations.” 

cidm? e ^ 0t i a -*° n u have since been in progress between the two Governments 
nf ? . *- n , Agreement signed to-day, which embodies in it the expression 

cMiHinlnf ' ltl ? na Friendship between the peoples of Turkey and Pakistan and the 
s of mutual affection and esteem already existing between them. 

hpinaVhJ^r S * S 4 third agreement concluded by the two countries: the first two 
a nril , r ? at ^ Friendship signed at Ankara on July 26, 1951, and a Cultural 
Agrewment signed on June 29, 1953. 

^he Agreement for Friendly Co-operation envisages co-operation to the 
maximum extent between Turkey and Pakistan on international matters of mutual 
interest, with due regard to international conditions and requirements. It aims at 
developing co-operation in the cultural, economic, technical and defence fields 
provision is made for the accession of third States. The pact is one of indefinite 
duration, subject to denunciation by either party by a year’s notice before the 
completion of each successive five-year period. 

The following is the full text of the Agreement: — 

agreement for friendly co-operation between 

TURKEY AND PAKISTAN 

turkey Text 

and 

PAKISTAN 

United E N Fl ^ MlN(J l ^ e ' r ' n the Purposes and Principles of the Charter of the 
* . Nations and their determination always to endeavour to apply and give 
effect to these Purposes and Principles. 

frnm»k S,R ^ )lJS P rom oting the benefits of greater mutual co-operation deriving 
m Jhe sincere friendship happily existing between them, 
eve p C ^ GN,s,NG the need for consultation and co-operation between them in 
Peoples^ ^° r P ur P° se P r °moting the well-being and security of their 

. Being convinced that such co-operation would be to the interest of all peace- 
oving nations and in particular also to the interest of nations in the region of the 
contracting Parties, and would consequently serve to ensure peace and security 
which are both indivisible. 
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Have therefore decided to conclude this Agreement for Friendly 
Co-operation and, for this purpose, have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

For Turkey: His Excellency M. Selahattin Refet 

Arbel, Ambassador of Turkey. 

For Pakistan: Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Minister 

of Foreign Affairs and Common¬ 
wealth Relations. 

who, after presentation of their full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

The Contracting Parties undertake to refrain from intervening in any way 
in the internal affairs of each other and from participating in any alliance or 
activities directed against the other. 


Article 2 

The Contracting Parties will consult on international matters of mutual interest 
and, taking into account international requirements and conditions, co-operate 
between them to the maximum extent. 

Article 3 

The Contracting Parties will develop the co-operation, already established 
between them in the cultural field under a separate Agreement, in the economic 
and technical fields also by concluding, if necessary, other Agreements. 

Article 4 

The consultation and co-operation between the Contracting Parties in the 
field of defence shall cover the following points: 

(a) exchange of information for the purpose of deriving benefit jointly from 

technical experience and progress, 

(b) endeavours to meet, as far as possible, the requirements of the Parties 

in the production of arms and ammunition, 

(c) studies and determination of the ways and extent of co-operation which 

might be affected between them in accordance with Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, should an unprovoked attack occur 
against them from outside. 

Article 5 

Each Contracting Party declares that none of the international engagements 
now in force between it and any third State is in conflict with the provisions of 
this Agreement and that this Agreement shall not affect, nor can it be interpreted 
so as to affect, the aforesaid engagements, and undertake not to enter into any 
international engagement in conflict with this Agreement. 

Article 6 

Any State, whose participation is considered by the Contracting Parties useful 
for achieving the purposes of the present Agreement, may accede to the present 
Agreement under the same conditions and with the same obligations as the 
Contracting Parties. 

Any accession shall have legal effect, after the instrument of accession is duly- 
deposited with the Government of Turkey, from the date of an official notification 
by the Government of Turkey to the Government of Pakistan. 

Article 7 

This Agreement, of which the English text is authentic, shall be ratified by the 
Contracting Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional processes, 
and shall enter into force on the date of the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification in Ankara. 

In case no formal notice of denunciation is given by one of the Contracting 
Parties to the other, one year before the termination of a period of five years from 
the date of its entry into force, the present Agreement shall automatically continue 
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in force for a further period of five years, and the same procedure will apply for 
subsequent periods thereafter. 

In witness whereof, the above mentioned Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Agreement. 

Done in two copies at Karachi the second day of April one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-four. 

For Turkey For Pakistan 


Ambassador of Turkey. Minister of Foreign Affairs and 

Commonwealth Relations. 


WK 1022/2 G No. 3 

AN ACCOUNT OF TURKEY’S POSITION AND POLICIES 

BY M. MENDERES 

Sir J. Bow ker to Mr. Eden. (Received June 22) 


(No. 123. Confidential). Ankara, 

Sir, June 18, 1954. 

I have the honour to inform you that the 
Turkish Prime Minister sent for me on the 
17th of June and explained that on his 
return from Washington, and with the 
departure of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, he wished to give me an account 
of Turkey’s position and policies, with 
particular reference to the Balkan Pact and 
the pact with Pakistan, the latter in the 
framework of the situation in the Middle 
East. The interview lasted one and a half 
hours. The Prime Minister spoke in 
Turkish, his remarks being translated into 
French by the Acting Secretary-General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I spoke 
in English, which the Prime Minister under¬ 
stood without translation. The Minister 
of State, M. Zorlu, was also present, but 
apart from an occasional reference made 
to him by the Prime Minister, he took 
little part in the conversation. His 
Excellency said he intended to have a 
similar talk with the French Charge 
d’Affaires. 

2. M. Menderes said that as regards his 
visit to the United States, the results had 
been satisfactory and he was sure that this 
would be a cause of satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s Government, who would no 
doubt welcome the strengthening of her 
ally. 

3. His Excellency then spoke, on now 
familiar lines, of the Balkan Pact, 
explaining that it had been the original 
intention of the three parties that the pact 
should in due time be converted into an 
alliance; that the decision to do this had 


now been taken; that it could not be held 
up over Trieste; that it was in Italy’s 
interests that the alliance should be 
concluded and that she herself should 
adhere to it. He added that he would 
like to take the opportunity of expressing 
his thanks for the understanding attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Government, both when 
the pact was originally concluded and now 
when it had been decided to convert it into 
an alliance. Her Majesty’s Government 
had been similarly helpful over Turkey’s 
pact with Pakistan. I intervened here to 
say that, as his Excellency knew, the 
representations that I had been instructed 
to make in recent weeks in regard to the 
intended conversion of the Balkan pact 
into an alliance had not been prompted by 
any lack of understanding of the value of 
the contribution which a Balkan alliance 
would make to European defence or of 
Turkey's initiative in the matter, but solely 
by the desire to emphasise the importance 
of the timing. In reply to my question 
whether the Turkish Government had yet 
formed any precise views about the moment 
and manner of any consultation with the 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
Powers, his Excellency said that on purely 
juridical grounds no approval from those 
Powers was necessary but discussions 
would be initiated at the appropriate 
moment, though he could not say precisely 
when. 

4. His Excellency then spoke at length 
about the Middle East and the pact with 
Pakistan. He recalled the earlier attempts 
to set up a Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion and how they had failed owing to the 
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intransigence of Egypt and of the Arab 
League. A subsidiary cause, his Excellency 
said, was the hesitation of the United 
States Government to adopt a firm policy 
with the Arab States, an attitude which he 
was glad to say had now been largely 
corrected. In view of the demonstrated 
impossibility of founding any defence 
system on the Arab League, the Turkish 
Government had decided to strike out on 
a new line and conclude a pact with 
Pakistan, which they hoped would form the 
nucleus around which other neighbouring 
States, including some individual members 
of the Arab League, would group them¬ 
selves. He then spoke of Pakistan’s earlier 
association with the Arab League and 
pan-Islamism, of the importance of 
ensuring that the Turco-Pakistan Pact 
should be free from any anti-Western or 
anti-Israel flavour, and of the prospects of 
other States adhering to the pact. His 
remarks on this subject are reported 
separately in my despatch No. 122 of the 
18th of June about the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 

5. M. Menderes spoke at some length 
of Egypt and the Suez Canal. In his view 
Egypt had gained 98 per cent, of her 
independence and it was absurd that she 
should base the Canal question on a claim 
for independence. The fact that she was 
doing so meant that she was using it as a 
means of securing further advantages. 
The Turkish Government were not aware 
exactly how the Anglo-Egyptian issue now 
stood, but the Prime Minister wished to 
emphasise most strongly that it was vital 
for Turkey’s security that she should 
be able to continue to rely on British 
military support and co-operation in the 
Middle East in the event of war. He 
assumed that if British forces were with¬ 
drawn from the Canal Zone, they would 
be stationed in other parts of the Middle 
East, including, presumably, Cyprus. It 
was inconceivable to him that their with¬ 
drawal from Egypt should mean the 
renunciation by Britain of her military 
responsibilities in the area. He wished to 
pose the question, not necessarily for 
immediate discussion, but as a subject for 
reflection, in what form British military 
collaboration with Turkey in the Middle 


East could best be continued after the 
withdrawal of British troops from Egypt. 

6. I said that it remained the policy of 
Her majesty's Government to try to reach 
an agreement with Egypt whereby British 
forces would be withdrawn from the Canal 
and arrangements made for the base to be 
maintained in peace-time so as to be 
readily available in the event of war. 
Owing to Egyptian intransigence and to the 
recent various internal changes in Egypt, 
negotiations had been interrupted and the 
continued series of attacks on British troops 
in the Canal Zone were an obstacle to their 
resumption. If a settlement were reached 
and British forces were withdrawn from the 
Canal Zone, I understood it was intended 
to put some of these forces in other parts 
of the Middle East, including Libya, 
Cyprus and possibly Jordan. 1 did not 
know what total of forces it was intended 
eventually to keep in the area, but I could 
assure his Excellency that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention of renoun¬ 
cing her military responsibilities in the 
Middle East. 

7. At the end of the interview his 
Excellency said that he would propose to 
take a further occasion in the future for a 
similar review of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment’s policies since he was anxious that 
Britian, Turkey’s ally, should know what 
was in their mind on these matters in order 
to ensure that the two countries worked 
together in close collaboration. His 
Excellency spoke with great emphasis 
about Egypt and British military collab¬ 
oration with Turkey in the Middle East, 
and 1 am sure that he would welcome any 
material on these subjects which it may be 
possible to give him and which may provide 
the reassurances which he seemed to be 
seeking. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Athens, Belgrade, Cairo, 
Bagdad, Tehran, Damascus, Beirut, 
Amman, Tel Aviv, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office and to the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner at 
Karachi. 

I have &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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V 1073/47 No. 4 

OFFICIAL VISIT BY MR. MOHAMMED ALI, THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF PAKISTAN, TO TURKEY, JUNE 9-15, 1954 

Sir J. Bawker to Mr. Eden. (Received June 23) 


(No. 122. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, June 23, 1954. 

I have the honour to inform you that 
Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, has paid an official visit to Turkey. 

2. Mr. Mohammed Ali was accompanied 
by Mr. J. A. Rahim, Secretary of the 
Ministry of External Affairs, Mr. Aziz 
Ahmet, Secretary of the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Aminuddin, who has recently been 
appointed Pakistan Ambassador to Turkey 
but has not yet assumed his functions, as 
well as by the Begum and his two sons. He 
arrived in Istanbul by air on the 9th of June 
from Karachi and ieft at once for Ankara 
where he stayed from the 10th to the 12th of 
June. He then made a short visit to Istanbul 
before leaving by air for Athens on the 15th 
of June. Sir Zafruilah Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, who had been 
expected to accompany the Prime Minister, 
was prevented from coming at the last 
moment by pressing engagements elsewhere. 

3. During his stay in Ankara, Mr. 
Mohammed Ali exchanged the usual social 
calls and formal hospitality. In addition, 
the opportunity was taken to complete the 
formalities in connexion with the Turco- 
Pakistan Pact signed at Karachi on the 2nd 
of April. On the 11th of June, the Grand 
National Assembly ratified the Pact 
unanimously in the presence of Mr. 
Mohammed Ali, who was warmly applauded 
by the deputies present on his arrival. 
Speeches greeting the Pact were made by 
representatives of all sections of opinion in 
the National Assembly, most speakers 
emphasising both the links of friendship and 
common tradition between the two countries 
and the importance of the Pact as an 
element of strength and security in the 
Middle East. On the 12th of June, the 
Instruments of Ratification were formally 
exchanged between the Pakistan and 
Turkish Prime Ministers. Both statesmen 
made short speeches to mark the occasion, 
in which they stressed that the Pact was only 
a first step towards closer co-operation 
between their two countries. To mark the 
occasion, the Turkish President and the two 
Prime Ministers sent messages to the 
Governor-General of Pakistan. 


4. Apart from these formal functions, the 
Pakistan Prime Minister had discussions with 
the Turkish Prime Minister, with the 
Deputy Prime Minister and with the Foreign 
Minister about international problems and 
the future development of the Turco- 
Pakistan Pact. I enclose a copy of the 
communique issued at the end of Mr. 
Mohammed Ali’s visit to Ankara. This 
records that it was decided to hold military 
talks between the General Staffs of the two 
countries in order to establish a plan of 
mutual defence as envisaged under Article 
4 of the Turco-Pakistan Pact. It was also 
agreed that there should be close consulta¬ 
tion between the representatives of the two 
countries abroad as well as between their 
statesmen at home; and that occasion 
should be taken to set up the joint consulta¬ 
tive machinery for which provision was 
made in the Cultural Agreement signed 
between the two countries in 1951 in order 
to increase co-operation in this sphere. The 
communique also expressed the hope of the 
two Prime Ministers that other Powers in 
the Middle East would join the Pact. 

5. Mr. Mohammed Ali held a press con¬ 
ference on the 12th of June, before leaving 
Ankara. He began by paying tribute to the 
friendship linking Turkey and Pakistan and 
said that he had found himself in complete 
agreement with the Turkish statesmen on 
every subject discussed. He announced that 
constructive measures had been taken to 
promote a system of regional defence and in 
answer to a question said that, although the 
Pact was at present bi-lateral, it could 
always be made multi-lateral. Mr. 
Mohammed Ali was asked whether, in 
referring to the participation of other 
countries in the Pact, he had in mind only 
Islamic countries of the Middle East. To 
this he replied that the important thing was 
that those countries whose participation in 
the Pact would be useful in the develop¬ 
ment of a system of defence should be able 
to belong to the Pact and that no distinction 
could be made between Islamic and non- 
Islamic countries in this respect. 

6. In reply to other questions, Mr. 
Mohammed Ali stated that the position of 
Israel had been mentioned and that the 
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differences existing between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan about Pathanistan were not 
important and would be resolved in the 
near future. He added that he hoped that 
Afghanistan would be able to adhere to the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact. Questioned about 
events in Eastern Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali said that the parliamentary regime there 
had not been abolished but that the Central 
Government had taken the administration 
in hand as it was entitled to do under the 
Constitution. The Government of Eastern 
Pakistan had not been in a position to ward 
off the danger of communism. With regard 
to Sir Zafrullah Khan’s visit to Cairo, he 
declared that the visit had been intended to 
eliminate misunderstanding about the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact. 

7. The talks held during Mr. Mohammed 
Ali’s visit were, as expected, mainly con¬ 
cerned with the future of the Turco- 
Pakistan Pact. The Prime Minister sent for 
me on the 17th of June to give me an 
account of the Turkish Government’s views 
and policies as regards both the Balkan Pact 
and the Pact with Pakistan, the latter in the 
setting of the present situation in the Middle 
East. I am sending a separate, compre¬ 
hensive, report on this conversation. As 
regards the Pakistan Pact, the Prime 
Minister said that Pakistan’s former close 
relations with the members of the Arab 
League had resulted in to some extent 
identifying her with the Arab League’s 
policy of Islamic solidarity, of hostility to 
the Western Powers and hostility to Israel. 
He said he had emphasised to Mr. 
Mohammed Ali that Turkey had no inten¬ 
tion of identifying herself with pan- 
Islamism, remarking incidentally that the 
Turks, though now Turkey was a lay State, 
were just as good Moslems as the Arabs. 
He had also stressed the importance of 
preventing the Turco-Pakistan Pact from 
being thought to be in any way hostile to the 
West or hostile to Israel as a result of 
Pakistan’s associations with the Arab 
League. The fact that, as Mr. Mohammed 
Ali pointed out, Pakistan did not recognise 
Israel was a matter of no concern to Turkey. 
But he had made it clear that Turkey was 
not prepared to alter her own policy towards 
Israel. The utmost she was prepared to do 
was to refrain from encouraging her to join 
the Turco-Pakistan Pact. Further than that 
she would not go. The Prime Minister said 
that Mr. Mohammed Ali had been 
extremely understanding on this issue and 
had even said smilingly that his policy in 
concluding a pact with Turkey had been 


strongly commended by the Jewish 
influenced New York Times, and that he 
had no wish to forfeit the good marks he 
had won in that quarter. Mr. Menderes 
said he had told Mr. Mohammed Ali of a 
conversation which he had had with Sir 
Zafrullah Khan two or three years ago when 
the latter had urged strongly that Turkey 
should not renounce her “ sacred mission ” 
by joining the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. There is little doubt that the 
Turkish leaders were greatly relieved that 
Sir Zafrullah Khan was in the end pre¬ 
vented from accompanying Mr. Mohammed 
Ali on his present visit. 

8. As regards the possibility of adherences 
to the Pact, the Prime Minister said that the 
first and most obvious possibility was Iraq. 
I took the opportunity of saying that as the 
Prime Minister no doubt knew, the Iraqi 
armed forces were being systematically 
expanded with British assistance and we 
hoped that any American military help 
which might now be given to Iraq would be 
integrated into the existing plans. Mr. 
Menderes said he also greatly hoped that 
this would be so and that in his view it was 
necessary that there should be a concerted 
policy between Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States aimed at 
bringing Iraq into the Turco-Pakistan Pact 
and in developing the scope of the Pact in 
general. The Acting Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Nuri 
Birgi, has told the Counsellor that the Prime 
Ministers agreed during their conversations 
that Iraq's recent behaviour had been 
unsatisfactory, since she appeared to say 
different things to the Pakistanis, the Turks, 
the Americans and the British, with the 
obvious intention of drawing the maximum 
advantage out of the present situation, 
whilst avoiding any commitment. They 
were in agreement that the moment must 
shortly come when Iraq should be asked to 
say definitely what her intentions were as 
regards joining the Pact. The Prime 
Minister told me he hoped that the new 
Prime Minister of Iraq, whoever he might 
be, would spend a part of the summer at 
Istanbul, which would provide an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing the subject with him. 

9. As regards Persia, Mr. Menderes said 
it was necessary first to remove the negative 
elements in Persia’s present position, the 
most important of which arose from her 
dispute with the United Kingdom. Mr. Nuri 
Birgi told Mr. Scott Fox that it was agreed 
during the Turco-Pakistan conversations 
that, whilst it would still be a mistake to 
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make any public invitation to Persia to join 
the Pact, it would now, nonetheless, be 
advisable to take some discreet soundings 
of her intentions. The United States 
Ambassador has since told me that the 
Turkish Government have already made a' 
tentative approach to Persia about the Pact 
and that this had been quite favourably 
received, although the Persians had asked 
that the Turkish Government should help 
them to obtain a satisfactory oil settlement. 

10. In his conversation with me, the 
Turkish Prime Minister referred also to the 
present friction between Persia and Pakistan 
over the Baluchistan frontier and between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan over Pathanistan, 
but he thought that with the exercise of the 
necessary good sense all these differences 
could be ironed out. Mr. Nuri Birgi told 
Mr. Scott Fox that Mr. Mohammed Ali had 
confirmed that Pakistan would have no 
objection to Afghanistan’s eventual mem¬ 
bership of the Pact. There had been no 
discussion about Kashmir but, in the course 
of a general review of international affairs, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali seems to have given a 
gloomy impression of the Far Eastern 
situation. 

11. Mr. Nuri Birgi said that the Turks 
had been very favourably impressed by the 
positive attitude which the Pakistan Prime 
Minister had adopted. He had shown him¬ 
self enthusiastic over the Turco-Pakistan 
Pact and anxious to see steps taken for the 
implementation of all its clauses. As 
regards the miltary clauses, it had been 
decided during the visit that it would be 
useful to start immediately technical studies 
by experts of the two countries on the 
alternative situations likely to arise in the 
case of an attack by Russia on the Middle 
East area. It had also been decided to 
exchange military personnel between the 
two countries. These decisions were 
recorded in substance in the communique 
issued at the end of the talks. 

12. Mr. Scott Fox referred to Mr. 
Mohammed Ali’s statement during his press 
conference that no distinction should be 
made between Islamic and non-Islamic 
states as regards membership of the Pact, 
and asked whether Mr. Birgi thought that 
Mr. Mohammed Ali had any particular non- 
Islamic states in mind. He replied that he did 
not know, but of course the day would prob¬ 
ably come when the time was ripe for Britain 
and other Western states to join the Pact and 
he reminded Mr. Scott Fox that we had 
ourselves pointed out to the Turks the 


substantial armed forces which we main¬ 
tained in the area. 

13. The press has given a warm welcome 
to Mr. Mohammed Ali, stressing the 
importance of the Turco-Pakistan Pact. 
But comment has been less enthusiastic than 
that which greeted other recent visitors, 
such as President Tito and Dr. Adenauer, 
and the political difficulties in Eastern 
Pakistan have been the subject of some 
critical remarks from opposition papers. 
Public interest appeared less than that 
displayed on the other two visits and the 
official arrangements were less elaborate. 
The visit is, however, regarded as having 
been a definite success. As the Counsellor 
reported in his letter of the 28th of April to 
Mr. Cheetham, the initiative for the visit 
seems to have come from the Pakistan side, 
and there can be no doubt that it has pro¬ 
vided a valuable opportunity for bringing 
Pakistan to the attention of the Turkish 
public. The political talks between the 
leaders of the two countries will no doubt 
help to give reality in the future to the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact, and the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has announced 
that the Turkish President and Prime 
Minister have been invited to pay an official 
visit to Pakistan. 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom High Commis¬ 
sioners at Karachi and New Delhi, Her 
Majesty's Representatives at Washington, 
Cairo, Bagdad, Tehran, Kabul and Tel 
Aviv, and to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


Enclosure 

COMMUNIQUE CONJOINT 

Ankara. Se rendant a l'invitation du 
Gouvernement Turc, Monsieur Mohammed 
Ali, Premier Ministre du Pakistan, a effectue 
une visite officielle a Ankara oil il est reste 
du 10 au 12 juin. 

Au cours de cette visite, le Premier 
Ministre du Pakistan a ete re?u par le 
President Celal Bayar et Monsieur Refik 
Koraltan, President de la Grande Assemblee 
Nationale. II s’est reuni avec le Premier 
Ministre Adnan Menderes, et avec les 
membres de son cabinet, y compris le Premier 
Ministre-Adjoint, Fatin Zorlu, et le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangeres, Professeur Fuad 
Kdprulii. 
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Dans la matinee du samedi 12 juin, les 
instruments de ratification du traite de co¬ 
operation amicale entre la Turquie et le 
Pakistan ont ete echanges en presence des 
deux Premiers Ministres. 

Au cours de cette visite, les deux 
Premiers Ministres, assistes chacun de leurs 
conseillers, ont eu des conversations au 
cours desquelles ils ont passe en revue la 
situation dans le monde et ont examine de 
pres les questions d’interet commun pour 
leurs deux pays. 

Les Premiers Ministres sont arrives a la 
conclusion que la necessity pour les pays 
attaches a la cause de la paix de mettre en 
commun tous leurs efforts et de poursuivre 
une politique commune en vue de 
sauvegarder la paix dans le monde continue 
d’etre aussi grande que jamais. De ce point 
de vue, ils ont ete heureux de constater une 
fois de plus 1’ampleur de la contribution 
faite par leurs deux pays a la securite dans 
le monde et en particular a celle des pays 
se trouvant dans leur region aussi bien qu'a 
leurs interets communs en concluant le 
traite de co-operation amicale qui vient 
d’entrer en application. 

La question de rendre ce traite efficace et 
d’en elargir la portee a ete etudiee a fond 
par les Premiers Ministres. 

L’article 4 de ce traite prevoit la co¬ 
operation entre les deux pays dans le 
domaine de la defense par la voie d’echange 
d’experiences et d’informations techniques, 
de mesures visant a satisfaire les besoins des 
deux pays dans la production d’armes et de 
munitions et d’etudes en vue de rechercher 
les possibilities et de determiner l’etendue de 
la cooperation a effectuer entre les deux 
pays dans le cas d’une attaque non- 
provoquee venant du dehors et dirigee 
centre l’un ou l’autre. II a cte decide qu’on 
entrerait immediatement en action en vue 
d’assurer I’application de cet article. Con- 
formement a cette decision, des conversa¬ 
tions d’Etat-Majors entre experts militaires 
des deux pays commenceront incessament 
dans le but d’etablir le plan de defense 


requis, et des equipes militaires de chacun 
des deux pays entreprendront des voyages 
d’etude dans l’autre. 

En vue d’assurer de la maniere la plus 
efficace, I’application des dispositions du 
traite de cooperation amicale prevoyant 
une cooperation politique dans la plus 
large mesure entre les parties contractantes, 
les Premiers Ministres ont decide que les 
representants a l’etranger ainsi que les 
homines d’etat des deux pays, soient en etat 
d’etroite consultation et se reunissent aussi 
frequemment que possible. Le but principal 
de tels contacts sera de promouvoir le 
developpement toujours plus pousse de ce 
traite et l’elargissement de sa portee. 

Les Premiers Ministres ont eu tout lieu 
d’esperer que les pays situes dans cette 
region et qui poursuivent les memes 
objeetifs que la Turquie et le Pakistan, 
estimeraient de leur interet bien compris, de 
se joindre a ce traite. 

Conformement a leur but commun de 
rendre ce traite plus effectif, les Premiers 
Ministres ont, par ailleurs, decide que les 
deux pays crcent incessament les com¬ 
missions consultatives prevues par l’accord 
culturel signe entre leurs deux pays en 1951, 
afin que cel!es-ci fassent separement et 
conjointement des recommandations aux 
deux gouvernements visant a promouvoir 
une cooperation plus etroite dans le 
domaine culturel entre les deux pays. Les 
deux Gouvernements entreprendront egale- 
ment et sans delai la recherche des voies et 
moyens pour developper la cooperation 
amicale. 

Les conversations entre les Premiers 
Ministres ont revele une remarquable unite 
dans la fagon de voir et d’aborder les 
questions et ont ete imbues de la plus 
grande cordialite et confiance mutuelle. 
Les Premiers Ministres ont vu la un fait de 
bonne augure pour le developpement des 
relations etroitement amicales et co¬ 
operatives entre les deux pays, tel que cela 
est desire ardemment par leurs peuples unis 
par des liens historiques. 
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V 1071/42 No. 5 

SAUDI ARABIAN FOREIGN POLICY: DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN KING 
SAUD AND MAJOR SALAH SALEM AT RIYADH, AND BETWEEN 
KING SAUD AND KING HUSSEIN AT AMMAN 

Mr. Pelham to Mr. Eden. (Received July 5) 


(No. 81. Confidential) Jedda, 

Sir, June 27,1954. 

The recent discussions between King Saud 
and Major Salah Salem in Riyadh and 
between King Saud and King Hussein in 
Amman have underlined an attempt at a 
regrouping of the Arab States. They 
emphasise a Cairo-Riyadh axis and the 
development of a new phase in Saudi 
Arabia’s foreign policy. 

2. In the past the policy of this country 
towards its Arab neighbours involved little 
more than keeping a watchful eye on Hashe¬ 
mite aspirations. The threat, if ever there 
was one, never materialised. Ibn Saud's 
conquest of the Hejaz, now thirtyyears past, 
goes unavenged. However, even if the 
Hashemite feud is on its way to being for¬ 
gotten, the spleen which it engendered in 
its time has not unnaturally been channelled 
into jealousy of Iraq with her new and 
increasing wealth and influence. Saudi’s 
fear now must be not so much of a Hashe¬ 
mite alliance itself as of Iraqi ascendency 
in the Arab League and the isolation of 
Saudi Arabia which that could entail. 

3. Egypt, too, is faced with isolation, 
though with her the consequences are more 
serious. Where Saudi Arabia would lose 
her chances of influencing the councils of 
the Arab League if Iraq were dominant, 
Egypt would lose the leadership. The new 
alliance, therefore, is the obvious solution. 
With its military agreements, its “anti¬ 
imperialism," its fine Islamic flavour, it is 
plainly designed to give a new lease of life 
to the Arab League and to quell doubts 
that some member States may hold of its 
potential effectiveness as a defence organ¬ 
isation. 

4. Even if Saudi Arabia has in point of 
fact now become the dupe of Egypt, there 
is no doubt that King Saud must regard the 
immediate effects as satisfactory. To be 
courted by the Egyptians, to enter—a deus 
ex machina —into the affairs of Jordan, to 
be acclaimed perhaps as the scourge of 
Israel; what could be more flattering or 
more suitable? It would not be surprising, 
I think, if with Egyptian support he now 


reaches for the Caliph’s mantle. He might 
see it as good policy at this juncture in Arab 
affairs to recreate the Caliphate, though 
there is a risk that so far from rallying the 
wavering members of the League it could 
cause further dissension; Iraq and Jordan 
would consider the claims of their Kings, 
descendants of the Prophet, to be greater, 
and Lebanon might distrust it altogether. 
Nevertheless, it is surely in Saud's mind, 
and could have been the price of his co¬ 
operation with the Egyptians. Already, in 
a Bombay paper, there has been a call for 
the re-establishment of the Caliphate, and 
it is evident that King Saud is a hot candi¬ 
date : in fact, he was greeted as “ Caliph ” 
by certain sections of the mob during his 
recent tour of Pakistan. There would be 
an added sweetness for him were he now to 
assume the title, since the last claimant to 
it was none other than King Hussein of the 
Hejaz. 

5. Whatever may be the success of Saudi- 
Egyptian plans for remoulding the Arab 
bloc, we must certainly be prepared to 
expect a continuance of close consultation 
between the two countries in the handling 
of their respective disputes with the United 
Kingdom. Indeed, as I hinted at the end 
of my despatch No. 110 of August 31 last 
on the occasion of General Neguib's visit 
to this country, the ruling family here must 
have felt uncomfortable at the fate of 
Farouk; and it is not unlikely that the 
Egyptians reassured the Saudi rulers on this 
score on condition that the latter would 
make common cause with them in their 
“ struggle ’’ against the British. Thus there 
was a sharp outbreak of anti-British propa¬ 
ganda on Buraimi shortly after Neguib left 
this country, and Cairo has become the main 
centre of subsequent Saudi propaganda. 
Yet from the point of view of Her Majesty’s 
Government's desire for an early settlement 
of Middle East problems there could be 
some advantage in their disputes with the 
Egyptians and the Saudis now being merged 
in Arab minds. If, as some believe, the 
Egyptians are anxious for a speedy solution 
in the Canal to allay the impatience of other 
Arab States, it is just possible that the Saudis 
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might be equally anxious for a solution in 
Buraimi. Settlement of the respective dis¬ 
putes, Saudis and Egyptians would hope, 
would remove British political influence 
further from the world of Islam: a cardinal 
aim in the policy of both countries. 


6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Amman, 
Bagdad and Cairo, and to the Political 
Resident at Bahrain. 

I have, &c. 

G. C. PELHAM. 


V 1025/1 No. 6 

REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE OF TURKISH REPRESENTATIVES 

TO ARAB COUNTRIES 

Sir J. Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received August JO) 

(No. 160. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, August 3, 1954. 

In my telegram No. 330 of the 15th of July, I reported that the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had promised the Embassy a summary of the results of the 
conference of Turkish diplomatic representatives in Arab capitals which was held 
in Ankara and Istanbul from the 12th to the 17th of July. This was the first 
regional conference of Turkish diplomatic representatives which has taken place 
here, and the importance which the Turkish Government attached to it is shown 
by the fact that the Prime Minister attended the initial sessions at Ankara and that 
the conference then adjourned to Istanbul in order to allow the President of the 
Republic to be present personally at the closing sessions. 

2. Owing to the preoccupation with the Balkan Alliance negotiations of the 
officials concerned, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs have not yet been able to 
complete the summary which they promised us. The Counsellor therefore asked 
M. Eralp, the Head of the competent department at the Ministry, if he would give 
him an oral account of the proceedings at the conference. M. Eralp did so on 
the 31st of July, on the eve of his departure for the Balkan meeting at Bled; and 
I have already reported in my telegram No. 360 of that date the information which 
he gave about the Turkish decision to make a formal request to participate in the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950. I should add that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
have now given similar advance warning of this decision also to the French 
Embassy here; and that the latter derived the impression that the Turks would 
prefer to participate in some new, and perhaps stronger, declaration rather than 
put their signature to the 1950 document. 

3. M. Eralp gave the following account of the conference. He said that it 
had provided the occasion for a useful exchange of views and had enabled certain 
conclusions to be reached which could be expected to serve as directives for 
Turkey's future Middle East policy. The general opinion of the conference had 
been that the Arab League was a “ nefarious body ” whose principal aims were 
destructive and negative. As regards the Arab States individually, however, there 
were some hopeful signs: the hostility to Turkey which was sometimes found in 
these countries did not appear to represent the sentiments of the people, but only 
those of the Governments who, for internal political reasons, were often obliged 
to pursue short-sighted foreign policies. It had been agreed at the conference that 
Turkey’s proper policy was to maintain an attitude of benevolent understanding 
towards the Arab States, and in time it might be hoped that this would help them 
to get over their present “ growing pains.” 

4. The conference had also agreed that in signing her pact with Pakistan 
Turkey had cut the ground under the feet of those in the Arab States who had 
been arguing that Turkey, by co-operating with the West, had turned her back on 
the Moslem world. A second favourable result of the pact had been to stimulate 
some rather more constructive political thinking amongst the Arabs. The time 
therefore now seemed ripe for Turkey to pursue a more active policy with these 
countries. She would accordingly increase her friendly gestures, including cultural 
contacts and the exchange of visits with Arab statesmen. At the same time, this 
must not involve any change in Turkey’s present policy of friendship with Israel 
(Mr. Scott Fox gathered from M. Eralp that M. Menderes, during his visit to 
Washington in May, had given M. Eban assurances to this effect). 
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5. Moreover, an exception to this policy would unfortunately have to be 
made for Egypt, although Turkey would make it clear to the other Arab States that 
if she was leaving Egypt on one side, it was only because her friendly gestures to 
Egypt in the past had always been rebuffed. While her policy towards Egypt would 
remain entirely correct, she now felt that she had no alternative but to leave it to 
Egypt to take the initiative in adopting a more friendly attitude. M. Eralp 
mentioned confidentially that the Turkish Government were awaiting Egyptian 
agrement for a new Turkish Ambassador to Cairo (M. Rifki Zorlu, at present 
Minister at Beirut), and had already granted their agrement for a new Egyptian 
Ambassador to Turkey. He also expressed some concern lest now that an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement had been reached (which was, he said, very welcome to the 
Turkish Government in itself), the Egyptian Government would have to look round 
for some other “ scape-goat ” in order to deflect the attention of the Egyptian 
public from internal affairs and that renewed Egyptian pressure on Israel might 
therefore now follow. 

6. As regards the attitude of the Arab States to the Turco-Pakistan pact, 
it had been agreed at the conference that Egypt and Saudi Arabia were definitely 
hostile, and that Syria and Jordan would continue to “wait and see”; Iraq, on 
the other hand, seemed willing to join but lacked the courage to do so. The 
present Iraqi Government were not stable enough to take any definite decisions, 
and it seemed unfortunately likely that it might be a long time before there were 
any strong Government in Iraq. The Turkish Government would however not be 
prepared to wait for ever and would therefore take the first suitable opportunity in 
the next few months to get a definite “ yes ” or “ no ” from Iraq as regards joining 
the pact. (Mr. Scott Fox mentioned the Press reports that M. Menderes had had 
a talk with the former Iraqi Prime Minister during the latter’s private visit to 
Istanbul (Bagdad telegram No. 430) but M. Eralp said that he had not yet seen 
any account of the conversation.) As regards the other Arab countries, apart from 
Iraq, Turkey would have to continue to work gently on them, but she did not 
contemplate making any immediate approaches to ask them to join. For instance, 
the King of Jordan was expected to come here on an official visit on the 23rd of 
August, and it was hoped that he would be accompanied by his Prime Minister, in 
which case there would probably be an opportunity for discussing the matter. 
Similarly, there was a possibility that the Lebanese Foreign Minister might visit 
Turkey. M. Eralp added that even when the oil question had been settled, it would 
still be premature to press the Persian Government to join the pact. 

7. Mr. Scott Fox asked whether there had been any progress with Pakistan 
herself as regards the development of the pact. M. Eralp replied that Turkey had 
proposed to Pakistan that the military talks between the two countries should" start 
in August (see paragraph 11 of my despatch No 122); he thought, however, that no 
great importance need be attached to these talks and he was sceptical that anything 
really constructive could be done until the gap between the two countries had been 
filled by further accessions to the pact. He also said that the two countries had 
agreed to clarify, probably by an Exchange of Notes, Article Mb) of the pact, in 
order to make it clear that they would exchange gifts of war material. 

8. Although there is nothing very new in the foregoing, it confirms that 
Turkey is determined to pursue a forward policy in the Middle East area. Indeed 
once the Balkan Alliance negotiations are completed, I should expect to see her 
for a time again turning her attention increasingly to Middle East problems. The 
successful conclusion of the Balkan Alliance, if it is followed, as she hopes, by the 
closest possible integration of the Balkan and NATO defence systems, will give 
her Western frontiers as much security as she can expect; on the other hand, she 
realises that a lot remains still to be done before any similar security can be 
provided for her Eastern flank, and that her pact with Pakistan is only a beginning. 
From the political point of view, too, she has always conceived herself, particularly 
since she joined NATO, as the Western Power most directly interested in the 
Middle East and she feels that it should naturally fall to her to take the lead in 
developing Western policies in the area. She is prepared to face the fact that this 
may well bring her into conflict with the policies of Egypt and the Arab League. 
If she reluctantly realises that her special ties with the area do not work out entirely 
to her advantage, she none the less persists in believing that, on balance, she is in a 
privileged position in dealing with Middle East affairs; and that the historic Arab 
hostility to Turkey can be largely discounted as at worst a passing phase. It is 
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unfortunately doubtful whether her methods in putting these supposed advantages 
to account are always best suited to Arab mentality and susceptibilities. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Cairo, Tripoli, Tel Aviv, Jedda, Amman, Beirut, Damascus, 
Bagdad, Tehran, Kabul, to the Head of the B.M.E.O., to the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner at Karachi and to the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

I have, &c. 

J. BOWKER. 


V 1192/330 No. 7 

JET AIRCRAFT FOR THE MIDDLE EAST: REPRESENTATIONS TO 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

( 1 ) 

From Her Majesty's Government 

Paris, 

(Secret) August 3, 1954. 

A ide-Memoire 

The Syrian Government have informed Her Majesty’s Embassy at Damascus 
that they wish in principle to obtain twenty Meteor Mark 8 aircraft during the 
second half of 1955. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government have considered this request in the light of 
the policy which the Syrian Government have evidently adopted of standardising 
their air forces on Royal Air Force type aircraft. They believe that it is in the 
general interest of the Western Powers that Syria should have an efficient and 
homogeneous air force of reasonable size. They consider that it would be consistent 
with the reasonable needs of the Syrian Air Force that Syria should receive the 
twenty Meteors for which she has asked over the next few years. They do not 
suggest that the whole number should be supplied in 1955 and indeed it seems 
possible that as the Syrian Government gain experience of the cost of operating jet 
aircraft, they will wish to spread the purchase of additional aircraft over a longer 
period. The United Kingdom representative on the Near East Arms Co-ordinating 
Committee has therefore been instructed to table a proposal that the United 
Kingdom should supply Syria with six to eight Meteors in the latter part of 1955, 
the balance to follow later. 

3. Her Majesty’s Government have taken this action without the usual prior 
consultation with the French Government because they think it desirable that the 
opportunity should be taken of considering their proposal to supply these Meteors 
to Syria at the same time as the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee 
considers the French Government’s proposal to supply Mystere II aircraft to Israel. 

4. To their great regret Her Majesty’s Government, after very careful 
consideration, have felt bound to instruct their representative on the Committee 
to express their opposition to the French Government’s proposal, for the following 
reasons: — 

(a ) The aquisition of Mysteres would place the Israeli Air Force in a different 

class from those of the Arab States, none of whom possess supersonic 
fighters. This would only increase Arab apprehension in relation to 
Israel and precipitate an arms race in the latest type of jet aircraft. 

(b) The Mystere II is superior in performance to the types of aircraft with 

which the Royal Air Force in the Middle East is at present equipped. 
Even if delivery to Israel were deferred until mid-1955 these aircraft 
would still for some time have an advantage over all other aircraft in 
the Middle East. 

(c) Her Majesty’s Government have restrained British aircraft companies from 

offering Israel comparable aircraft, such as the Hunter and the Swift. 
Her Majesty's Government understand moreover that the United States 
Government have exercised similar restraint in respect of an enquiry 
from the Israel Government for Sabre aircraft. 
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V 1192/330 (2) 

Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, 

Paris, 

(Secret) ' le 6 aout, 1954. 

Aide-Memoire 

Par son aide-memoire du 3 aout, TAmbassade de Grande-Bretagne a fait part 
au Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres de Tintention de son Gouvernement de livrer 
a la Syrie une vingtaine d'avions Meteor, dont 6 a 8 seraient livres avant la fin de 
1955, et de son opposition a la cession par la France de 6 avions Mystere II a Israel. 

En ce qui concerne le cession de 6 avions Mystere II a Israel, le Gouvernement 
frangais a tenu compte de la position generate arretee par la Grande-Bretagne, les 
Etats-Unis et la France suivant laquelle un equilibre doit etre maintenu entre les 
forces aeriennes d'Israel et des pays arabes. Le document D 14 du 23 juillet, 1953, 
communique au Comite de Coordination par la delegation americaine fait ressortir 
que si les forces respectives d’Israel et de l'ensemble des pays arabes s’equilibrent 
approximativement en ce qui concerne les chasseurs a helice, Israel souffre d’une 
serieuse inferiorite en ce qui concerne les chasseurs a reaction. Cette inferiorite a 
ete aggravee depuis que le Royaume-Uni a livre a la Syrie 6 nouveaux Meteor. De 
plus, le Gouvernement frangais. avant de saisir le Comite, avait eu soin de recueillir 
de ses experts militaires, l’avis suivant lequel une force aerienne disposant de 
quelques appareils a reaction modernes tels que le Mystere II ne surclasse pas 
necessairement les forces aeriennes d’adversaires dotes d’un nombre tres superieur 
d’avions a reaction moins modernes. Le Gouvernement frangais a mesure d’autre 
part les consequences psychologiques qui resulteraient d'une telle livraison. Sans 
les sousestimer il pense qu’elles seront limitees par la connaissance qu’ont les 
dirigeants arabes des garanties dont ils jouissent contre une agression israelienne, 
notamment grace aux accords bilateraux existants entre la Jordanie, 1’Irak et la 
Grande-Bretagne. En revanche, il considere qu’il n’est pas inutile de calmer par 
un retablissement de l’equilibre des forces les apprehensions qu’Israel, qui ne jouit 
pas en fait de garanties comparables, peut eprouver, compte tenu en particulier 
de l’imminence d’une aide militaire gratuite a l’lrak et vraisemblablement, ensuite, 
a l’Egypte. 

Le Gouvernement frangais serait heureux si, a la lumiere des eclaircissements 
ci-dessus, le Gouvernement britannique voulait bien reconsiderer les instructions 
qu’il a donnees a ce sujet a son reprcsentant au Comite de Coordination. 

2. En ce qui concerne le projet du Gouvernement britannique de ceder de 
nouveaux appareils Meteor a la Syrie, le Gouvernement frangais comprend le desir 
du Gouvernement britannique de voir ce projet examine par le Comite de Co¬ 
ordination a la lumiere du projet frangais de cession d’avions Mystere a Israel. 
Ce desir n’est toutefois pas incompatible avec la consultation prealable a laquelle 
les deux puissances procedent habituellement dans l’esprit de leur accord du 13 
decembre, 1945, dit “ de non-substitution.” Le Gouvernement frangais attache 
la plus grande importance a la bonne application de cet accord qui regie Taction 
de nos deux pays a l’egard de la Syrie et du Liban. Il souhaite done que la 
consultation prealable ait lieu aussitot que possible en vue de lui permettre 
d’envoyer les insructions convenables a son representant au Comite de 
Coordination. 

V 1192/373 (3) 

From Her Majesty's Government 

Paris, 

September 1, 1954. 

(Secret) 

Aide-Memoire 

In their aide-memoire of the 3rd of August, Her Majesty’s Embassy explained 
the reasons why Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom had learned 
with much concern of the French Government's intention to supply a number of 
Mystere II jet aircraft to Israel. In their reply of the 6th of August the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs expressed the view that the sale of these aircraft to Israel would not 
give rise to the dangers which Her Majesty's Government foresaw. The matter has 
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since been discussed by the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee in 
Washington, but the Committee was not able to reach an agreed conclusion. 

Her Majesty’s Government have reconsidered the question very carefully in 
the light of the views expressed by the French Government. To their great regret 
they are unable to modify their own view that the supply of Mystere II aircraft to 
Israel would involve serious dangers. The assessment of their expert advisers is 
that the Israeli Air Force is already more than a match for all the Arab Air Forces, 
and that in the event of hostilities only the R.A.F. in the Middle East could hold 
it in check. Her Majesty’s Government have consistently restrained British 
manufacturers from offering swept-wing aircraft and recently, at their suggestion, 
the Canadian Government also decided not to meet the Israeli request for the 
supply of F86 aircraft. If the Israeli Government now acquire Mysteres, the Arab 
States will be alarmed and would not long accept the position of having only 
out-moded Meteors. As is shown by the Egyptian Government’s desire to obtain 
twenty-five Mysteres this would be only the start of the rearming of all the Middle 
East States with swept-wing fighters. 

The proposed sale would also mean that the re-equipment of the Israeli Air 
Force would take place at a time when the R.A.F. forces in the Middle East were 
still armed with Venoms, a fundamentally earlier type of aircraft. If Israel were 
provided with Mysteres, Her Majesty’s Government would be obliged, in order to 
be able to carry out their responsibilities in the Middle East, particularly under the 
Tripartite Declaration, to consider re-equipping the R.A.F. in this theatre, to the 
detriment of other more important commitments. It follows that the supply of 
Mysteres to Israel would thus be detrimental not only to the stability of the Middle 
East, but also to the general defence interests of the Western Powers. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s Government earnestly trust that the French Government will 
on reconsideration feel able to agree not to proceed with the sale of Mystere II 
aircraft to Israel. While Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that the supply 
of Meteor aircraft requested by the Syrian Government, which was also considered 
at the last meeting of the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee, would give 
rise to any comparable dangers, they are prepared not to press their proposal to 
export Meteors to Syria, if the French Government are able to agree not to release 
Mysteres to Israel. 


V 1192/409 (4) 

Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, 

Paris, 

le 24 septembre, 1954. 

(Secret) 

A ide-Memoire 

Par son aide-memoire du l ,r Septembre, l'Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne a 
expose de nouveau les raisons pour lesquelles la cession par la France de 
6 Mystere II a Israel lui parait actuellement inopportune. 

Le Gouvernement frangais a examine avec un grand soin les arguments mis 
en avant dans ce document. 

II est oblige de constater que les experts militaires frangais ont une opinion 
differente des experts militaires britanniques sur 1’equilibre des forces adriennes 
isradliennes et arabes. L’avantage numerique que possedent actuellement dans le 
domaine des avions a reaction, les Etats arabes, est si preponderant que les 
representants de ces derniers ne sauraient etre fondes a s’inquieter de la livraison a 
Israel d’un petit nombre d’avions a reaction plus modernes. 

Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres n’estime pas necessaire d’enumerer de 
nouveau dans le present aide-memoire toutes les raisons d’ordre psychologique ou 
militaire, local ou general, qui ont justifie ii ses yeux la livraison de 6 Mystere II 
a Israel. Ces raisons demeurent valables a Tissue des echanges de vues franco- 
britanniques qui ont eu lieu a Paris et des dcbats que le Comite de Coordination de 
Washington a consacres a ce projet. C’est pourquoi le Gouvernement frangais ne 
peut que maintenir sa position, il souhaite d’ailleurs tres vivement que la revision 
du tableau des forces comparees israeliennes et arabes a laquelle le Comity de 
Coordination doit proceder au cours des prochaines semaines aboutisse a 1’adoption 
de conclusions unanimes en ce qui concerne aussi bien Tequilibre de ces forces a 
la date de la revision que Topportunite des livraisons actuellement envisagees par 
les trois puissances a destination des differents pays du Moyen-Orient. 
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V 1192/502 


(5) 


(Secret) 


Paris, 

November 26, 1954. 


A ide-Memoire 


Her Majesty’s Embassy have been instructed to approach the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs once again regarding the proposed sale of six Mystere II aircraft 
to Israel which formed the subject of the aide-memoire handed to Mr. Beith by 
M. de la Tournelle on September 24. As Her Majesty’s Embassy have already 
explained, Her Majesty’s Government see very serious dangers in the supply of 
these aircraft to Israel since it is likely to upset the whole balance of air strength 
in the Middle East and to start a dangerous arms race. 

2. Speaking in the House of Commons on November 2, Sir Anthony Eden 
emphasised that the policy of Her Majesty’s Government was to make arms 
deliveries to the Middle Eastern States only on the basis of the 1950 Tripartite 
Declaration and that it would be their endeavour to continue to try to keep a 
balance of strength between Israel and the Arab States. The Foreign Secretary 
emphasised that his object was to prevent an arms race in that part of the world as 
an essential part of his endeavours to reduce tension in the area which must be the 
first step towards an Arab-Israeli settlement. 

3. Her Majesty’s Government have been much concerned to receive reports 
that a contract has been signed for the sale of twelve Mysteres with an option on a 
further twelve, and that the delivery of the first two aircraft may take place in the 
next few weeks. Even if only twelve Mystere aircraft are delivered over the next 
twelve months, their acquisition will raise Israel’s strength in jet aircraft from 
eighteen to thirty; and, more important, it will also, owing to the great technical 
superiority of the swept-wing Mystere, combined with Israel’s advantage of 
superior efficiency and a central strategic position, give Israel a very marked 
superiority over the Arab States, whose present strength in jet aircraft is less than 
sixty obsolescent types. Moreover, as Her Majesty’s Embassy have previously 
pointed out, possession of Mystere aircraft would give the Israeli Air Force technical 
superiority not only over the Arab Air Forces, but also over the Royal Air Force 
in the Middle Eastern theatre. In the view of Her Majesty’s Government, the Arab 
States are bound in reply to this challenge to seek to increase their air strength by 
every means, and also to acquire swept-wing fighters capable of combat on equal 
terms with the Mysteres. 

4. Against this background Her Majesty’s Government have to consider their 
own position as regards orders and requests for aircraft which have been received 
but not yet fulfilled. The following aircraft are on order for the Egyptian 
Government, and deposits of £400,000 were paid on them between four and five 
years ago: — 

20 Meteor night fighters. 

22 Vampire day fighters. 

16 Vampire night fighters. 

3 Meteor T.7 trainers. 

The Egyptian orders were placed on contract in 1950 and only suspended as a 
result of the dispute over the Suez Canal Base. The arms embargo has now been 
lifted and the Egyptian Government are pressing for a decision about these long 
outstanding orders. They know, moreover, that the firms concerned are ready to 
start immediate deliveries. 

5. Her Majesty’s Government also have a firm order from Israel for six 
Meteor night fighters for delivery between now and the end of 1955, and a request 
from Syria for twenty Meteor day fighters, eight of which will be for delivery in 
1955 and the rest in later years. No decision has yet been taken about these orders 
or about those referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

6. Her Majesty’s Government are sure that the objectives of the policies of 
the French and United States Governments and of their own are identical. They 
trust that on further consideration the French Government will agree that these 
objectives could be seriously jeopardised by the supply of Mysteres II to Israel in 
the numbers apparently envisaged. Her Majesty’s Embassy have therefore been 
instructed to express the earnest hope that the French Government may now be 
prepared to reconsider their decision to supply these aircraft to Israel. 
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7. If, however, the French Government cannot see their way to doing this, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be grateful if they could be informed exactly how 
many aircraft will be supplied to Israel and how the deliveries will be timed. Her 
Majesty’s Government must reach an early decision about the orders for Egypt 
and they cannot long defer a decision on the requests from Israel and Syria. Until, 
however, they have the essential information about the delivery of Mystere aircraft 
to Israel, they cannot do this. 

8. Instructions have been sent to the British representative on the Near East 
Arms Co-ordinating Committee to raise this matter as an item of urgent business at 
the meeting on Friday, November 26. Her Majesty’s Embassy would be very 
grateful if they could be informed of the views of the French Government in the 
light of the above at an early date. 


V 1192/530 


( 6 ) 


(Secret) 


Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, 
Paris, 

le 4 decembre, 1954. 


A ide-Memoire 


Par son aide-memoire du 26 novembre, l'Ambassade de Grande Bretagne 
a rappele le doctrine de son gouvernement touchant les livraisons d’armes aux 
pays du Moyen Orient, interroge le Gouvernement franfais sur les livraisons 
d’appareils a reaction qu'il envisage de consentir a Israel dans l’avenir et indique 
quelles nouvelles commandes d’appareils de cette categorie la Grande Bretagne 
a re 9 ues d’Egypte, d’Israel et de Syrie. 

Le Gouvernement britannique, ainsi que Monsieur Eden l’a declare a Chambre 
des Communes le 2 novembre, fait reposer sa politique de livraison d’armes aux 
pays du Moyen Orient sur la Declaration tripartite du 25 mai 1950 et s’efforce 
de maintenir 1’equilibre entre Israel et l’ensemble des pays arabes. Le 
Gouvernement fran?ais n’a pas d’autre politique. 

Dans le domaine de l'aviation a reaction, cette politique l’a conduit a consentir 
a Israel des fournitures de materiel de qualite destine a compenser partiellement 
le desequilibre des forces cree a partir de 1952 par des livraisons britanniques 
faites suivant un programme qui tendait a etablir une egalite numerique des 
armements non entre Israel et l’ensemble des pays arabes, mais entre Israel et 
chacun des Etats arabes voisins (offre de 14 appareils Meteor ou Vampire a chaque 
Etat). Le desequilibre a ete accentue en 1954 par la livraison a la Syrie de 6 
appareils Meteor, de sorte que le rapport actuel des forces est de 60 contre 14. 

Les demandes qu'au debut de cette annee Israel, inquiet de son inferiorite, a 
presentees a la France, s’elevaient a 30 appareils Mystere II or Mystere IV. Le 
Gouvernement fran?ais conscient de la valeur technique de ces appareils, et aussi 
de 1’efficacite plus grande que confere a Israel 1’instruction de son personnel, n’a 
toutefois pas cru pouvoir donner suite a ces demandes. II a seulement accepte, 
au mois d’Aout dernier, de ceder a Israel 6 Mystere II livrables au mois de janvier 
1955. Le Mystere II, qui peut franchir en “ pique ” le mur du son, est un appareil 
plus moderne que le Meteor ou le Vampire; il ne put toutefois remplir en une 
journee un nombre plus grand de missions; cette livraison, d’apres 1’opinion des 
experts militaires fran^ais, ne suffirait done pas a compenser I’inegalite actuelle 
des forces aeriennes d’Israel et de 1’ensemble des pays arabes. D’autre part, il 
convenait de prevoir que I’accord Anglo-Egyptien sur levacuation de la zone de 
Suez serait vraisemblablement suivi de 1’execution d'une partie au moins des 
commandes d'avions autrefois commandees par l’Egypte a la Grande Bretagne et 
demeurees en souffrance pendant la negotiation, hypothese qui se trouve d'ailleurs 
confirmee par l’aide memoire de l’Ambassade de Grande Bretagne. C’est pourquoi 
le Gouvernement fran?ais a envisage en outre de livrer ulterieurement a Israel 
une nouvelle serie de 9 Mystere II qui, suivant 1’avis de ses experts, mettrait les 
forces aeriennes de ce pays au niveau de celles d’une coalition des Etats arabes. 
Il compte consulter prochainement a ce sujet le Comite de Coordination. 

En regard de ce projet fran 9 ais, les commandes proposees a la Grande 
Bretagne s'elevent a 6 appareils de combat pour Israel et 58 pour les pays arabes, 
sans compter les appareils d’entrainement. Le Gouvernement fran9ais doit faire 
remarquer a cet egard que si ces commandes devaient etre suivies d’execution, il 
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en resulterait de touts evidence la creation d’une nouveau desequilibre des forces 
au detriment d’Israel. En outre, l’execution de la commande adressee a la Grande 
Bretagne par la Syrie (20 Meteor) appellerait de la part du Gouvernement frangais 
de tres fortes objections fondees sur 1’accord franco-britannique de non 
substitution. 

Telle est la base des instructions que le Gouvernement fran?ais compte 
adresser a son representant au Comite de Coordination. II estime toutefois qu’une 
consultation ne pourra Utilement s’engager au sein de ce Comite tant que son 
secretariat n’aura pas acheve la revision du tableau des forces comparees 
israeliennes et arabes etabli au mois de mars 1953. 

Les debats qui auront lieu alors au Comite de Coordination ne diminuent 
pas l’interet tres serieux que presenterait, aux yeux du Gouvernement fran^ais, un 
echange de vues franco-anglais direct sur la question generate des livraisons 
d’armes aux pays du Moyen Orient a l’occasion des conversations prevues a 
Londres au debut de l’annee 1955 entre Monsieur Shuckburgh et les representants 
du Quai d'Orsay. 


V 1192/553 


(Secret) 


(7) 


Paris, 

December 15, 1954. 


A ide-Memoire 


Her Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom have carefully considered 
the French Government’s communication of the 4th of December regarding the 
supply of military jet aircraft to Israel and the Arab States. They note with regret 
that the French Government are unable to reconsider their decision to supply 
six Mysteres II aircraft to Israel in January 1955. As they have already explained, 
Her Majesty's Government consider that the introduction of the swept-wing 
Mystere to Israel will inevitably tilt the balance of air power in the Middle Easl 
in Israel’s favour and create a new situation. The balance will obviously be much 
more seriously upset if the delivery of Mysteres is increased from six to fifteen. A 
complete squadron of these aircraft in Israeli hands would create a serious problem 
for the Royal Air Force in the Middle East, with whom ultimate responsibility 
rests for controlling the situation. The sale of six Mysteres is itself likely to 
precipitate Arab demands for similar aircraft and so lead to an arms race in 
swept-wing types; and the release of a further nine would clearly heighten the 
danger. Her Majesty's Government therefore still greatly hope that the French 
Government will agree not to supply more than the six Mysteres to be delivered 
in January 1955. 

In the penultimate paragraph of their aide-memoire of the 4th of December 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs suggested that further discussion of this problem 
in the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee should be deferred pending 
revision by the Committee’s Secretariat of the Comparative Table of Israeli and 
Arab forces. Her Majesty’s Government doubt whether it would serve any useful 
purpose to postpone further discussion until the Comparative Table is available. 
They do not believe that there is any serious difference of view between the three 
Governments as to the numbers of aircraft held by the Arab States and Israel, and 
they doubt whether the revision will result in any closer agreement between the 
French Government and themselves on the interpretation to be put on these figures. 

In the light of the French Government’s communication of the 4th of 
December, Her Majesty’s Government have again considered the outstanding 
orders and requests listed in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Embassy’s aide-memoire 
of the 26th of November. As the Embassy then explained these orders are of long 
standing and the decision on them cannot be longer deferred. Although the 
Meteors and Vampires concerned are much inferior to the Mysteres in performance 
Her Majesty’s Government are so anxious to avoid an arms race in the Middle 
East that, on the understanding that only six Mysteres are supplied to Israel, they 
propose to deliver to the Arab States up to the end of 1955 less than half the total 
of seventy-eight fighter aircraft on order or request. At the same time as 
counterpart to these releases. Her Majesty’s Government consider it necessary to 
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release the six Meteor night fighters requested by Israel. The breakdown of the 
proposed releases is as follows: — 

(a) Egypt 

8 Meteor day fighters. 

22 Vampire day fighters plus 3 unarmed two-seater Meteor trainers. 

( b) Syria 

8 Meteor day fighters. 

(c) Israel 

6 Meteor night fighters. 

Her Majesty’s Government will hold in suspense the remainder of the orders and 
requests listed in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Embassy’s aide-memoire of the 
26th of November until they learn the French Government’s decision about the 
delivery of further Mysteres to Israel. 

The United Kingdom representative on the Near East Arms Co-ordinating 
Committee has been instructed to ask for an early meeting of the Committee and 
to table the releases proposed by Her Majesty’s Government as set out in the 
preceding paragraph, requesting comments within one week. 

In the fifth paragraph of their aide-memoire of the 4th of December the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs referred to the Syrian Government’s request for the 
supply of twenty Meteors. It will be recalled that in their aide-memoire of the 
1st of September the Embassy stated that Her Majesty’s Government would 
refrain from delivering any of the twenty Meteors to Syria if the French 
Government for their part were able to agree not to release any Mysteres to Israel. 
In their reply of the 24th of September the French Government made it clear that 
they were unable to accept this proposal. As stated above, Her Majesty’s 
Government are now proposing to supply only eight Meteors to Syria in 1955 
against the twenty for which the Syrian Government have asked, and they are 
similarly releasing to Egypt only about half of the aircraft which the Egyptian 
Government have ordered. In these circumstances Her Majesty’s Government 
feel entitled to urge very strongly that the French Government should limit to six 
the number of Mysteres released to Israel. 

Her Majesty's Government much regret to learn that the French Government 
consider that the supply of the Meteors requested by the Syrian Government 
would be contrary to the provisions of the Franco-British Non-Substitution 
Agreement. They cannot agree that the limited release of Meteors which they 
propose to make to Syria contravenes this Agreement. No question arises of the 
United Kingdom invading a market which has hitherto been reserved to France, 
since the United Kingdom has already supplied the Syrian Air Force with twenty 
Meteors over the last two years. Moreover the Syrian Air Force authorities have 
made it clear that they look to the Royal Air Force for assistance in equipment 
and training. While it has been understood that Her Majesty’s Government would 
consult the'French Government regarding requests for supplies of armaments to 
Syria and the Lebanon, it was agreed in the discussions between M. de Courcel 
and Mr. Roger Allen on the 22nd and the 23rd of February, 1954, that the 
maximum period for consultation between the two Governments before an 
application is tabled at the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee would be 
one month. In the present case this period has long expired. Her Majesty’s 
Government therefore consider that in proposing to deliver not more than eight 
Meteors to Syria during 1955 they are acting fully in accordance with the Non- 
Substitution Agreement. 

V 1192/31 (8) 

Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, 
Paris, 

le 12 janvier, 1955. 

(Secret) 

Aide-Memoire 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais a etudie avec le plus grand soin 1’aide-memoire 
remis au Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres par l’Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne 
le 15 decembre, 1954. Cette communication appelle de la part du Gouvernement 
fran^ais les observations suivantes: 

1. Le Gouvernement britannique souligne tout d’abord la nouvelle situation 
qui serait creee au Proche-Orient par la presence d'une escadrille israelienne 
completement yquipee d’avions “ Mystere.” La superiority de ce type d’appareil 
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poserait un serieux probleme aux unites de la R.A.F. stationnes au Levant 
auxquelles incombe finalement la responsabilite du controle de la situation dans 
cette region. 

Le Gouvernement frangais ne meconnait certes pas l’importance d’une telle 
preoccupation, attachant lui-meme le plus grand interet au maintien de la securite 
dans le Proche-Orient. II estime cependant que ce probleme ne peut etre etudie 
que dans le cadre plus general de l’organisation defensive de cette region, a 
laquelle participeraient les trois puissances signataires de la declaration tripartite 
du 25 mai, 1950. Or, des echanges de vues a ce sujet n'ont pas eu lieu depuis la 
tentative manquee de creation de 1’ODMO, en 1952. 

De plus, le Gouvernement frangais estime qu’il serait assez paradoxal que 
ses arsenaux et ses firmes specialises fussent evinces des marches d’armements 
du Proche-Orient du fait meme de la qualite de leurs fabrications. Un tel motif, 
qui contredirait les preoccupations memes dont s’inspire le Gouvernement 
britannique touchant l’accroissement du potentiel de defense de l’ensemble de la 
region, pourrait en effet etre invoque non seulement a I’egard de la livraison 
actuellement envisagee, mais pour tous autres materiels modernes, meme terrestres, 
susceptibles d’etre livres a tel ou tel pays du Moyen-Orient. Or, la Grande- 
Bretagne a elle-meme procede, il y a deux ans, a la vente a la Syrie ainsi qua 
Israel, d'avions “ Meteor,” a un moment oil ceux-ci representaient un type des 
plus modernes, et elle envisage de meme actuellement la cession, a l’Egypte comme 
a Israel, de chars “ Centurion,” qui ne peuvent en aucune maniere etre consideres 
comme un materiel demode ou secondaire. 

L’echelonnement des livraisons de ce materiel ainsi que le defaut 
d’entrainement des pilotes appele's a l’utiliser, impliquent enfin qu’un long delai 
s’ecoulera avant que la nouvelle escadrille d’Israel ait acquis une reelle efficacite. 
Ce delai pourra etre mis a profit pour que soient prises, en ce qui concerne les 
forces sous commandement britannique stationnees en Jordanie ou en Irak, telles 
mesures susceptibles de compenser la superiorite passagere d’une seule escadrille 
israelienne. 

2. Le Gouvernement britannique, soucieux de prevenir le declenchement 
d’une course aux armements au Proche-Orient, eleve des objections contre la 
fourniture de 9 avions supplementaires a Israel du type “ Mystere,” non seulement 
a cause de la position desavantagee ou se trouveraient placees les unites de la 
R.A.F. stationnees dans la region, mais aussi parce que cette fourniture pourrait 
inciter les Etats arabes a exiger de nouvelles livraisons d’avions modernes. 

Selon l’opinion du Gouvernement frangais, la fourniture d’avions Mystere a 
Israel ne fait que compenser l’inferiorite aerienne de ce pays depuis 1952. Cette 
inferiorite ne saurait manquer d'etre encore accrue par les importantes fournitures 
envisagees par le Gouvernement britannique aux pays arabes et dont celui-ci fait 
etat dans son aide-memoire. 

En outre, le Gouvernement britannique envisage de fournir lui-meme a Israel 
6 chasseurs de nuit du type “ Meteor.” II semble qu’une certaine contradiction 
existe entre ce projet et les inquietudes manifestoes par le Gouvernement 
britannique. Si les performances de l’avion “ Mystere ” ont ete reconnues 
superieures a celles de l’avion “ Meteor,” l’appareil frangais n'est pas equipe pour 
le chasse nocturne. La gourniture de chasseurs de nuit britanniques assurerait 
done b Israel un avantage sensiblement egal & celui que cet Etat pourrait retirer 
de la possession d'appareils du type “ Mystere.” II en resulte que dans l’un et 
l'autre cas, les Etats arabes peuvent manifester les memes apprehensions et les 
memes exigences. 

3. Le Gouvernement frangais ne peut que maintenir ses objections en ce qui 
concerne la fourniture de 8 chasseurs de jour du type “ Meteor ” a la Syrie. II 
continue a considerer en elTet que cette fourniture est contraire aux dispositions 
de l’accord franco-britannique de non-substitution et il lui est difficile d'admettre 
l’argument du Gouvernement britannique faisant etat de ses livraisons anterieures 
d’avions du meme type a l'Armee de l’Air syrienne pour justifier ce nouveau 
marche. Le Gouvernement frangais a toujours en effet formule en temps utile 
ses objections, fondees sur les accords de non-substitution de 1945. Le fait qu'il 
n'en ait pas ete tenu compte ne saurait constituer un precedent qui puisse etre 
invoque pour justifier la fourniture de 8 nouveaux “ Meteor ” a la Syrie. 

D’autre part, il ne semble pas que la clause de l'arrangement passe entre 
M. de Courcel et M. Roger Allen prevoyant une periode maximum d’un mois pour 
la duree des pourparlers puisse jouer en l’occurrence. En effet, le Gouvernement 
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fran^ais a exprime ses objections en temps voulu. 11 ne peut done qu’expriiner 
l’espoir de voir ie Gouvernement britannique les prendre en consideration. 

4. Le Gouvernement britannique n’estime pas utile de suspendre les 
les discussions concemant les fournitures d’avions aux Etats du Proche-Orient 
jusqu’a ce que le tableau comparatif des forces aeriennes ait ete mis a jour, comme 
le recommande le Gouvernement fran^ais. Le Gouvernement britannique ne croit 
pas en effet qu’il existe de serieuses differences devaluation entre les trois 
gouvernements occidentaux sur le nombre d’appareils detenus par les Etats arabes 
et Israel. 

Tenant compte des objections formulees par le Gouvernement britannique, 
le Gouvernement fran 9 ais ne croit pas devoir insister pour que sa suggestion soit 
actuellement prise en consideration. II pense cependant qu'il serait de la plus 
grande utilite que de telles etudes puissent etre entreprises a l’avenir par le Comite, 
dont elles constituent une des taches essentielles. Tout en admettant en effet 
qu'il n’y a vraisemblablement pas de differences marquees au sujet du nombre 
des avions dont dispose chacun des Etats du Proche-Orient, le Gouvernement 
fran^ais pense qu’il existe de notables divergences de vues, non seulement sur la 
valeur respective des armees de Pair considerees, mais aussi sur les avantages 
strategiques que la configuration geographique de la region et {’emplacement des 
aerodromes peuvent offrir aux forces adverses. II conviendrait d’interpreter les 
etats purement quantitatifs en tenant compte de ces considerations, dans^ le but 
de parvenir a une unanimite de vues entre les puissances signataires de l’accord 
tripartite. 


VQ 1051/7 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 
IRAQI MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON JULY 28, 1954 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Hooper (Bagdad) 


(No. 141. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, August 4, 1954. 

With reference to my despatch No. 117 
of the 25th of June, I write to inform you 
that Dr. Jamali, the Iraqi Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, on his way back from the 
United States to Iraq, called on the Minister 
of State on the 28th of July. 

2. Dr. Jamali congratulated Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Egyptian settlement. 
He thought the terms excellent from the 
points of view of both sides. Interest 
would now naturally increase in Iraq about 
the possibility of a revision of the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty. Hitherto the Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment had always put forward the view that 
until a settlement was reached with Egypt, 
it was no good talking about Iraq. 
Mr. Lloyd asked what kind of treaty he 
had in mind. He said that we should hand 
back the bases in name: arrangements 
could then be made to keep stores there and 
use them whenever we wanted. Mr. Lloyd 
said that in the case of Iraq there would be 
a closer defence arrangement than with 
Egypt. It was in the West’s power to safe¬ 
guard Iraq from attack owing to our 
capacity to use atom bombs on any 
Russian attack through the passes. Details 


must be carefully worked out. The first 
step might be private talks between military 
advisers of both Governments, but a 
meeting would have to be arranged on some 
other pretext. If the soldiers and airmen 
on both sides could agree, then there would 
not be much difficulty in providing a poli¬ 
tical framework. Dr. Jamali said that he 
thought private military talks first would be 
a good idea, but we must avoid the mistake 
which had been made over the Portsmouth 
Treaty: on that occasion the Iraqi public 
got the impression, in his view wrongly, 
that they had been confronted with a 
fait accompli. 

3. Dr. Jamali again raised the question 
of Her Majesty’s Government’s attitude 
towards a federation or confederation 
between Iraq, Syria and, possibly later, 
Jordan. Mr. Lloyd said that we should 
welcome any arrangements for closer unity 
between the Arab States which were volun¬ 
tarily entered into by the parties concerned. 
He said he had carefully considered 
Dr. Jamali’s earlier request that we should 
start dropping hints to the son of the 
Syrian President and others that we were 
in favour of such a plan, but it would be 
quite impossible to conceal the fact that we 
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were giving such hints: if it became public, 
nothing could harm the idea of federation 
more. It would at once be represented as a 
British imperialist device, and in addition it 
would provoke a violent French reaction. 
Dr. Jamali said that he quite understood 
the position, and thought there was a great 
deal to be said for it. Mr. Lloyd then spoke 
of Nuri Said’s idea, recorded in paragraph 8 
of my despatch No. 130 of the 20th of July, 
for an Iraqi-Pakistan defence pact associated 
with Syria to cover the lines of communica¬ 
tion from the Mediterranean to Northern 
Iraq, and said that if that could be arranged, 
it seemed to him it would be a very good 
thing. 

4. Dr. Jamali said that he and Nuri Said 
had been in touch with the Yemeni Minister 
in London and had suggested to the 
Yemenis that a friendly settlement should 
be reached with Her Majesty’s Government. 
Dr. Jamali said that he had now received 
a reply from the Imam which was to the 
following effect: the Yemenis did not 
wish to go on making protests; they wanted 
peace and security, and they wished all 
misunderstandings to be removed, but there 
was a group in Aden which was not 
impartial and which misled London. The 
British plan for federation did not conform 
with principles of friendship. The first 
problem was not that of frontier incidents 
but of better understanding. Mr. Lloyd 
told Dr. Jamali of the efforts which we had 
made to get better understanding last year. 
He said that he thought a prior condition 
was the clearing up of the frontier situation. 
Federation was in the interests of the 
peoples of the Aden Protectorate, and the 
Yemenis were being reactionary in trying 
to stop it. He added that he thought 
discussions between the Government of 
Aden and the Imam would be a good thing: 
alternatively, the Imam should indicate that 
he wanted a British Minister in Taiz. 
Dr. Jamali said that he understood that the 
Yemenis were offended because we had only 
sent a Charge d’Affaires. Mr. Lloyd 
promised to let Dr. Jamali have a statement 
of our position; and Dr. Jamali undertook 
to use this to procure a better relationship. 
He said that at an Arab League meeting 
when he had proposed a federation between 


any Arab States wishing to federate, he had 
been mystified because the Yemeni delegate 
immediately said, “ No federation on any 
account.” He now understood from what 
Mr. Lloyd had said the reason for this 
statement. 

5. Dr. Jamali said that the Arab-Asian 
group had decided to inscribe the Tunis 
and Moroccan questions on the Agenda of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. A deputation from Algeria had 
asked that Algeria should be inscribed also, 
but Dr. Jamali said he had taken the lead 
in having this turned down. Mr. Lloyd said 
that he thought it a mistake to inscribe these 
items again. The French had tackled Indo¬ 
china and had achieved a settlement there: 
they now had the problem of the European 
Defence Community and Germany. He 
thought M. Mendes-France would then 
bring forward new ideas about French 
North Africa, and the Arab States should 
give him time to develop these ideas before 
harassing him with a debate in the United 
Nations. Dr. Jamali said it had been 
impossible to restrain his colleagues: they 
had the impression that the United States 
would support them against the French. 
Mr. Lloyd commented that he did not 
believe that Dr. Jamali had tried to restrain 
his colleagues at all, at which Dr. Jamali 
laughed. 

6. Dr. Jamali finally asked about Cyprus, 
and volunteered that he did not see why 
the Greeks should have Cyprus: it was 
much closer to the Arab States and Turkey 
and was vital for Middle East defence. 
When Mr. Lloyd said that he supposed from 
that remark that we could count on his 
support in the United Nations, Dr. Jamali 
hedged with extreme rapidity. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Cairo, Amman, Beirut, 
Damascus, Jedda, Taiz, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office, to the Permanent 
United Kingdom Representative to the 
United Nations, New York, to Her 
Majesty's Consuls-General at Tunis, Rabat 
and Algiers, and to the Colonial Office for 
the Governors of Aden and Cyprus. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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V 1072/22 No. 9 

GENERAL REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ARAB WORLD FROM 

OCTOBER 1953 TO AUGUST 1954 


Sir John Sterndale Bennett to Mr. Eden. (Received September 4) 


British Middle East 

(No. 30. Secret) Office (M.E.L.F.), 
Sir, August 30,1954. 

My despatch No. 24 (10752/1/52) of 
July 3 contained a summary, so far as 
our information went, of the proceedings 
of the Arab League Council and its 
Political Committee at their sessions in 
January and April of this year. For the 
most part these proceedings were barren 
and uninspiring. Except in the sense that 
the somewhat negative and petty nature 
of the resolutions, and the equivocal 
wording of the Declaration of Solidarity in 
the communique issued by the Political 
Committee on April 1, reflected the lack of 
larger unity among the members of the 
League, they afforded little clue to what was 
going on outside in the Arabic-speaking 
world in the Middle East; and their 
dullness was out of keeping with its 
effervescence. 

2. The last ten months in this area have 
in fact been a period of bustle and activity: 
Army officers, Prime Ministers and Kings 
flitting hither and thither with bewildering 
rapidity on missions and visits: plans, 
projects, speeches and newspaper articles: 
professions of fidelity to Arab unity mingled 
with vituperation, not only between internal 
factions but between States: demonstra¬ 
tions, occasional riots and coups d’etat : all 
against a background of serious tension on 
the Israeli-Arab border, which, from time 
to time, burst into armed clashes leading to 
anxious consultation between the signatories 
of the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 
and to hours of shadow-boxing at Lake 
Success. 

3. The whole scene has had the 
fascination of a turbulent sea, with its 
alternations of storm and swell—but little 
calm. It has been difficult to do more than 
guess at the currents underneath; and, in 
attempting estimates and forecasts, it has 
to be remembered that much of what is 
public about Arab politics is doubtful truth 
and wishful thinking; and that much of 
what is said in public statements cloaks 
something rather different. Genuine public 
opinion is not yet a developed force. 


Personalities, personal relations and vested 
interests play the preponderant part; and 
finally, as someone recently remarked, there 
is in the Arab world a great gap between 
impulse and achievement 

4. The enclosed memorandum does not 
purport to present either a comprehensive 
or a strictly chronological record, though a 
calendar of the main events is attached to it 
for ready reference. There are many fields 
which the memorandum does not attempt 
to cover. It does not, for instance, deal 
with internal events in the various countries 
except so far as they affect inter-Arab 
relations. It says little of the outlying areas 
—Libya, the Sudan, the Persian Gulf and 
the southern fringe of the Arabian 
Peninsula; and economic developments in 
the whole area are only touched on in so 
far as they may affect the main story. The 
aim is, in fact, selective. It is an attempt to 
pick out the main developments of 
significance in inter-Arab political relations 
and to see whether, in all the surface 
activity, any clear threads of purpose can be 
distinguished. 

5. The swift changes in the picture from 
week to week have made it hard to choose 
a moment at which such a survey can easily 
or usefully be attempted. As it is, the 
review leads up to a visit of Major Salah 
Salem to Bagdad in the middle of August, 
which seems to mark a period, since, 
although we are not yet fully informed of 
what passed during that visit, it is a possible 
turning-point in inter-Arab relations and 
appears to have cleared the way for what, 
in consequence, may be a crucial meeting 
of the Political Committee of the Arab 
League due to be held in Beirut on 
September 7. 

6. Any selective survey of this nature 
invites the criticism that it is superficial, 
that it repeats what is already known or 
that it omits or distorts this and that. But, 
even at this risk, I have thought it worth 
attempting in the hope that, together with 
any comments which it may inspire, it may 
contribute to an understanding of the 
intricacies and problems of the area. 
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7. Although the developments since the 
Heads of Agreement with Egypt on the 
Suez Canal Base were initialled suggest 
that a new orientation has been given to 
Arab policy, it is still too early to make any 
firm estimates of the result. Our knowledge 
is still insufficient and there are too many 
imponderables. 

8. The main issue of course for us is the 
relationship between the Arabic-speaking 
countries and the West and primarily with 
ourselves, as the Western country which 
still has the main connexion with the area, 
and with the United States as the greatest 
repository of financial and material power. 
We are faced with a nationalism of a 
peculiar kind, sometimes fierce and 
sometimes nebulous, often more conscious 
of what it does not want— e.g., foreign 
control and Israel—than positive about 
what it does want. Some of its exponents 
hate the West fanatically; some “look up 
to it with resentment”; others admit the 
need for association with the West, because 
they realise that, in their present state of 
development, the Arab States of the 
Middle East cannot be self-sufficient, 
either militarily or economically, within 
measurable time; and that the right 
principle in present perils is “ always keep 
tight hold of Nurse, for fear of finding 
something worse.” But that principle is 
far from finding general acceptance. 

9. Looking back on the events of the past 
ten months, the central feature within the 
area (apart from the disputes with 
ourselves, and the feud with Israel dealt 
with below) has been rivalry between Egypt 
(in association with Saudi Arabia) and Iraq 
and two major questions within the Arab 
League have been: 

(a) the controversy over union between 

Syria and Iraq; and 

(b) the struggle for control over Jordan. 

On this latter point, the Iraqi Government, 
pending the time when federation with 
themselves may be appropriate, have 
apparently supported the maintenance of 
the British position. Jordan, at all events, 
has been during the year, and is likely to 
remain, a focal point; and, in addition, 
under present conditions at all events, it is 
largely on our willingness to continue to 
assist her, both economically and militarily, 
and on Jordanian confidence that we shall 
do so, that depends the system of defence 
which we can build up in the Middle East 
in the event of major war. 


10. Overshadowing all, of course, is the 
conflict between the Arab States and Israel. 
What is surprising, considering the fear of 
Israel and the virulence of anti-Israeli 
fueling, is the absence of practical 
co-ordination against her, except in 
measures like the boycott. Although the 
Lebanon, Syria and Jordan at all events 
are genuinely apprehensive of Israeli 
expansionism by military means, they and 
the other members of the Arab League have 
so far entirely failed to combine effectively 
in the military sphere; each of the three 
major crises—Qibya, Nahhalin and 
Jerusalem—made this clear. On the other 
hand, they do not yet appear, collectively, 
to be within measurable distance of 
accepting the idea of peace with Israel. 
Speaking privately and individually, many 
Arabs in positions of responsibility will 
admit the necessity of accepting that Israel 
has come to stay and that some settlement 
must be reached with her. But the power 
of extremists and the fear of assassination 
are such that these ideas cannot be 
expressed in public, much less put into 
practice. There is no doubt also that the 
Arabs fear Israeli economic penetration in 
the event of peace almost as much as 
military aggression and that, other 
considerations apart, they want to build up 
their economies before facing this risk. 
Again, there is the ever present obstacle to 
a peaceful settlement constituted by the 
Arab refugees from Israeli Palestine, who 
still cling to the illusory right of 
repatriation or to compensation in lieu 
thereof and towards whose dispersal and 
resettlement virtually no progress has been 
practicable during the past year. In Jordan, 
these refugees amount to one-third of the 
whole population and, since the majority 
are concentrated on the West Bank of the 
Jordan, together with another third of 
the population which considers itself 
Palestinian rather than Jordanian, this 
presents a most serious political problem. 
The Egyptians are generally credited with 
being less rigid than the other members of 
the Arab League on the question of relations 
with Israel and a possible settlement. But 
it is still not clear to what extent this is 
correct, or, if it is, to what extent they are 
able to influence Iraq and the other 
members of the League. 

11. A point of great importance, in 
considering all the manoeuvres that have 
taken place in the last ten months, is the 
basic stability of the area. Stability is 
relative, and threatened men sometimes 
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live long. But looked at objectively, the 
standard is not high. In Egypt the regime 
seems to be in earnest, and by its success 
in bringing about an agreement for the 
withdrawal of British troops from Egypt, 
has increased its prestige externally and 
must, one would suppose, have done so 
within the country also. But it is far from 
clear what firm support it enjoys internally. 
It has to reckon with the extreme Muslim 
Brotherhood and with many other groups 
at present excluded from political life. 
Further, it still has to deal, within its own 
ranks, with the uneasy relationship between 
the President and the Prime Minister. 

12. In Iraq, the need for social reform is 
inescapable as the expenditure of the 
country's oil revenues on development 
increases. Fadhil Jamali, conscious of the 
danger of ignoring this need or being 
outdistanced by it, wanted to put into effect 
reforms in taxation and land tenure which 
threatened to arouse the uncompromising 
hostility of the landowners and tribal 
sheikhs. Nuri Pasha felt that Fadhil 
Jamali was going too fast and too far, and 
although his own governmental programme 
foreshadows gradual reform, it lays more 
emphasis on the preservation of stability. 
Whether or not he succeeds in staving off 
the twin dangers of too rapid progress and 
too much reaction, it is clear that the threat 
is ever present and that the situation is one 
which invites, and will get, Communist 
exploitation. 

13. In Syria and the Lebanon there is 
also an increasing field for such exploitation 
and increasing signs that the Communists 
are organising to take advantage of it. 
That is a subject with which I propose to 
deal separately. Apart from the struggle 
between the Right wing and the Left, the 
political life which has begun again in 
Syria is complicated by the issue of union 
with Iraq. It remains to be seen whether 
Shukri Quwatli can rally the country on a 
basis of independent unity. In the 
Lebanon, instability arises from an 
antiquated political system and a claim by 
the Muslims that they are now in the 
majority in what has long been considered 
a Christian State—a claim which, if 
substantiated, is likely to upset the 
“ National Pact,” under which the govern¬ 
mental structure is organised on a 
confessional basis, i.e., by the distribution 
of the chief Government posts according to 
religion. 

14. In Jordan, extremists of the Right and 
of the Left and fellow-travellers are active 


and, as already indicated, there is a latent 
rift between the Palestinians on the west 
bank of the Jordan and the Trans- 
Jordanians on the east. One of the main 
elements of stability, in the civil as well as 
the military sense, is the Arab Legion, with 
its growing auxiliary, the National Guard. 
It is this element which, being British-run, 
has long been resented by Egypt and, in her 
more anti-British moments by Saudi Arabia. 
British control of the Legion has always 
been stigmatised as a mark of vassaldom, 
and recent months have seen a determined 
effort by the Egyptians, aided by a promise 
of Saudi funds for the National Guard, to 
detach the latter from the Legion and make 
of it a separate force amenable to the 
dictates of the Arab League. 

15. There remains Saudi Arabia. This 
has hitherto been very backward and 
therefore stable. Oil wealth and resultant 
developments have, however, in some areas 
at least, faced it with transition from 
pastoral and nomadic modes of life to 
industrial conditions at a breakneck pace. 
The rulers of the country are prodigal in 
their wastage of oil revenues, and have done 
little to put wealth to good use, or to 
reconcile economic prosperity with old 
methods of rule. Lip to now, this has not 
mattered much, since all Saudis, however 
unequally, get some benefit from oil 
revenues, and since the present system of 
rule remains broadly acceptable to the 
great mass of the population. In the long 
term, however, political trouble seems 
inevitable if matters are not remedied. 
More immediately, the unfortunate effects 
of oil wealth are reflected in increasingly 
cavalier attitudes to foreigners and foreign 
interests, and in political stress in relations 
between the Saudis and the Americans, who 
have been almost entirely responsible for 
the opening up of the country's resources, 
and on whose continued advice and help 
appear to depend the continuance of the 
orderly development of those resources. 
The new King and his Government seem to 
have become increasingly impatient with 
Aramco, despite the fact that the company 
has hitherto trodden the way of appease¬ 
ment and tried to retain goodwill by giving 
way to all demands. But its reluctance to go 
beyond a certain point as the instrument of 
Saudi policy in the Saudi dispute with us 
about the frontier, and therefore about 
possible new oil-bearing areas, has recoiled 
upon its head. There has been growing 
friction between the Saudi and United 
States Governments which is giving serious 
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cause for concern to the United States 
representatives in the area. In the middle 
of May, Saudi Arabia refused staging 
facilities, at the airfield at Dhahran, to the 
American airlift of French troops to 
Indo-China. In August the Saudi Govern¬ 
ment decided to dispense with aid hitherto 
extended by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Their ostensible, if 
unconvincing, reason was that the United 
States were giving more aid to Israel than 
to the Arabs. Though the American 
Military Mission stems from the agreements 
of 1951 over the Dhahran Air Base and 
associated matters, and does not presumably 
come under the same heading as Point IV, 
it appears that it too is being asked to go. 
At all events an Egyptian Military Mission 
arrived in Saudi Arabia in the middle of 
August. 

16. Clearly, much depends on the 
question of inter-Arab relations and Arab 
relations with the West, on the orientation 
of Egyptian policy now that the Egyptian 
Government are within sight of the attain¬ 
ment of their first objective. It seems 
possible already to distinguish gradations 
in the development of that policy as 
expounded in public statements by Colonel 
Nasser and Major Salah Salem. It seems 
certain that, before the initialling of the 
Heads of Agreement about the Suez Canal 
Base, the aim was to work for the complete 
removal of our influence from the Middle 
East and from Africa. Salah Salem went 
to Riyadh as the organiser of victory. His 
aim was to unite the Middle East against us, 
in the sense of making association with us 
conditional upon the solution of all those 
problems in the Middle East in which we are 
accused of “imperialism”; and, just after 
the Heads of Agreement had been 
concluded. Colonel Nasser declared that, 
having settled the Suez Canal problem, the 
Egyptian Government were now going to 
help all Arab and Muslim States to fulfil 
their aspirations. In the circumstances 
this might mean much or little, since 
obviously Colonel Nasser, if he contem¬ 
plated a swing round of policy, would have 
to swing it gradually. In the statements of 


Salah Salem there does appear, in fact, to 
have been a gradual change, assisted no 
doubt by the change of atmosphere with 
Iraq and by his disillusionment, if report be 
true, with conditions as he found them in 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, whom he was 
previously trying to weld together in 
resistance to us. He appears to have 
trimmed to the extent of returning to an 
earlier Egyptian doctrine that the first 
objective must be to make the Arab League 
strong and self-sufficient and that any 
military agreements with the West must 
wait until the Arabs have built up their own 
military and economic strength. The 
Egyptians, however, certainly do not want 
to wait any longer than they can help to 
get American financial and military aid. 
They are urging the swift removal of the 
arms embargo and it would appear that 
they are anxious to strengthen themselves 
in the military sphere with an eye mainly to 
Israel. 

17. In this despatch I have purposely 
confined myself to a factual review of 
developments without attempting to draw 
conclusions regarding adjustments for 
which these developments may call in the 
Middle Eastern policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That is a matter for 
separate study. The study is of course 
always going on. But, as a concentrated 
exercise, it can perhaps more usefully be 
undertaken when the Canal Base Agreement 
with Egypt has been finally concluded and 
when we know more about the Sarsank 
meeting in Iraq, the September meeting of 
the Arab League Political Council and the 
results of the forthcoming elections in Iraq, 
Syria and Jordan. 

18. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Cairo, 
Bagdad, Damascus, Beirut, Amman, Jedda, 
Benghazi, Tel Aviv, Tehran, Washington 
and Paris; to the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, the United Kingdom Trade 
Commissioner at Khartoum, and the United 
Kingdom Delegation, New York. 

I have, &c. 

J. C. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
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Enclosure 

INTER-ARAB RELATIONS 
OCTOBER 1953-AUGUST 1954 
I 

Introductory 

Until the death in 1951 of King Abdullah of Jordan the major rift in the Arab 
world was between the Hashemites, who had led the Arab revolt against the Turks 
in the First World War, and subsequently established dynasties in Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan, and the Saudis, who had expelled the Hashemites from the Hedjaz and 
united it with Nejd. There were subsidiary political divergencies between the 
Hashemites themselves, since Iraq had at various times aimed at the incorporation 
of Syria, from which Feisal I had been driven in 1920, and perhaps also of Trans¬ 
jordan; while King Abdullah had sought the establishment of a Greater Syria by 
the union of Syria and Transjordan under himself. 

2. The aim of Saudi Arabia had been to prevent the Hashemites from 
becoming too strong and particularly to prevent union between Jordan and either 
Iraq or Syria. 

3. Egypt, who had not deigned to consider herself an Arab State until Nahas 
Pasha foresaw the possibilities of the Arab League, joined in the establishment of 
that League and then set out to turn it into an instrument of Egyptian policy. In 
this aim she has sought association with Saudi Arabia. 

4. There have been various permutations within this pattern. But in general 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia have found themselves operating together on one 
side, and Iraq and Jordan on the other. 

5. King Abdullah’s murder removed the major irredentist among the 
Hashemites, and there was something of a rapprochement between the Royal 
Houses of Jordan and Saudi Arabia not unassisted by Saudi subventions to the 
Jordanian Press and to various Jordanian personalities. 

6. When military regimes were established in Syria and Egypt under General 
Shishakli and General Neguib respectively, there was a natural sympathy between 
them. There was also some improvement in Egyptian relations with Iraq. In 
these circumstances the controversial subject of Iraqi-Syrian union receded, and 
from May 1952 until late 1953 there was a general detente in the Arabic-speaking 
world. Indeed it looked as though the Arab League might at length be on the 
way to becoming an effective organisation, since at the September meeting of its 
Council and Political Committee in 1953 the framework of defence planning within 
the Arab League was set up, at all events on paper; and although the League did 
not accept Jordan's appeal for £2,000,000 for defence and West Bank rehabilitation, 
it called on its members to subscribe to a total contribution of £500,000. 


II 

Disruption 

7. It was just after this that there came a sharp reminder of the Israeli danger 
in the shape of a ruthless Israeli attack on the village of Qibya: and it is this which 
opens the phase covered by the present memorandum. 

8. The Qibya incident and the condemnation which it brought from the 
Security Council did much damage for the time being to Israel's reputation. It 
seemed likely to give fresh impetus to Arab co-operarion and to its new military 
machinery; and the Arab League Political Committee which met in Amman late 
in October 1953 went so far as to vote an additional sum of £2 million to Jordan. 
It was, however, not long after the Qibya incident, when the signs for Arab unity 
were set relatively fair, that the Arab world began in fact to fall apart once more. 

9. On November 9 there occurred the death of Ibn Saud. For some time past, 
during his failing health, effective power had perhaps passed already to his son 
Saud, who succeeded him. But the final disappearance of this shrewd and 
influential figure was an event of some importance. 
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10. It was Iraq who set in motion the wave of disintegration which became 
apparent in January 1954. More conscious than her neighbours of the threat from 
Russia and anxious for United States financial aid, she was tiring of Egyptian 
hegemony in the Arab League and of Egyptian procrastination in settling her 
dispute with Great Britain about the Suez Canal Base. Under the leadership of 
Fadhil Jamali, she began to strike out on a line of her own in two questions— 
Arab unity and defence. 

11. Jamali faced the Arab League in January, ostensibly as a first step 
towards Arab unity, with a scheme for partial and voluntary federation within the 
League. It was clear that he had in mind federation between Iraq and Jordan. 
This plan irritated Jordan and aroused the suspicions of both Syria and Egypt. 
A meeting between King Hussein and King Saud, in late January, near the northern 
border of Saudi Arabia was, from the Saudi point of view, well-timed. 

12. Meanwhile, secret American negotiations with Turkey and Pakistan and 
talks between these two countries during a visit by the Governor-General of 
Pakistan to Ankara in November 1953 were beginning to bear fruit. It gradually 
became known that a Turco-Pakistani Pact was under discussion, and in the middle 
of February that the Turkish Ambassador in Bagdad and the Iraqis had talked 
about it. The idea of the pact (which, as eventually signed on April 2, 1954, is not 
a defensive alliance but an instrument providing for consultation with a view to 
mutual help, and which is open to the adherence^of other States), coupled with the 
prospect of United States military aid, clearly exercised a powerful attraction on 
Iraq. It looked at one moment as though she might turn away from the Arab 
League into the Western orbit, perhaps taking Jordan with her ; and this prospect 
led to the first spate of rapid mediatory or explanatory visits from capital to 
capital which have been a feature of the period under review. 

13. In all the talk of Arab unity it seems fairly clear that each of the larger 
States—Egypt, Syria and Iraq—have dreamt of it as unity under their own 
leadership (and incidentally the new King of Saudi Arabia, like King Farouk 
before him, is credited with thoughts of reviving and assuming the Caliphate). 

14. Here in these new Iraqi tendencies was a definite threat to Egyptian 
leadership in the Arab League, and indeed to the cohesion of the League itself. 
General Shishakli of Syria for his part regarded both Iraq and Jordan as British 
stooges because of their Treaties of Alliance. He furthermore suspected Iraq of 
intriguing, with the ultimate object of assimilating Syria, and of being at the 
bottom of the trouble which blew up in the Jebel Druse in February. The^military 
regimes in Egypt and Syria were in sympathy and on good terms', and here they 
had a common object. Though perhaps General Shishakli and General Neguib 
each saw himself as a modern Saladin, they were both determined that this role 
should not fall to anyone in Iraq. 

15. Both military regimes seemed to outward appearances relatively stable 
in this uncertain area. But, unexpectedly and dramatically (and apparently from 
purely internal causes) both collapsed on successive days near the end of February. 
General Shishakli fled the country and was succeeded by a parliamentary regime. 
After some rapid and spectacular somersaults and a spate of “criticism and^self- 
criticism ” the military regime in Cairo, under the Presidency of General Neguib 
and the Premiership of Colonel Nasser, scrambled back into position and regained 
its balance. Its instability had, however, been demonstrated and it further 
proceeded to lose a little of the prestige previously gained from the entrv into force 
of the Sudan Agreement when the riot of March 1 in Khartoum, which began with 
a demonstration against General Neguib, led to the latter’s hasty return to Cairo 
from what had been expected to be a personal triumph. 


Ill 

Stagnation 

16. A confused period followed while the contestants were regrouping. Egypt 
and Syria were fully occupied with the adjustment of their internal affairs. Syria 
was reconstituting parliamentary institutions under a caretaker Government. A 
second crisis in Egypt, only settled at the end of March, included a lapse into 
freedom of the Press with a prospect of parliamentary government to follow. But 
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that door was quickly closed again and the crisis left the military regime once more 
reconstituted with General Neguib as President and figurehead. He was, however, 
shorn of real power, which rested in the hands of Colonel Nasser as Prime Minister. 

17. Saudi Arabia was carrying on a dispute with ourselves over her frontier 
with the Trucial States and Muscat, and in particular over the oasis of Buraimi. 
She was at the same time watching closely affairs in the Arab world, and particularly 
the interests of her proteges and hirelings in Egypt and Syria. King Saud found 
time to visit Egypt and, in addition to playing a mediating role there between the 
factions, saw the Syrian veteran and Saudi protege, Shukri Quwatli, who was, at 
that time, in Alexandria, the object of appeals from Syria to return to Syrian 
political life. 

18. Floods along the courses of the Tigris and Euphrates faced the Iraqi 
Government, towards the end of March, with a problem which absorbed their 
attention and left little time for external activity. Whether because of this or 
because of Arab League pressure, Fadhil Jamali, though angered by virulent 
Egyptian propaganda against Iraq, found it prudent not to go too fast or too far. 
On March 21 he denied that Iraq intended to join the Turco-Pakistani Pact. Syria 
helped him in persuading the Arab League at its April Session that the United 
States military aid which had been offered to Iraq was without strings and therefore 
acceptable; and he was able in early May to announce that Iraq had accepted it. 
This was followed later in the summer by the visit to Iraq of a United States 
Military Mission to decide what form such aid could usefully take. 


IV 

Israeli Interlude 

19. Meanwhile the centre of dramatic interest had been gradually shifted 
to the Jordan Valley and the Israeli border. An order to Israel in September from 
General Bennike, the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervisory 
Organisation (UNTSO) and Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, to 
stop certain irrigation work at Jisr Banat Yaacob in the demilitarised zone south of 
Lake Huleh—work designed to connect with a canal to the Negev in the south of 
Israel—drew public attention to the problem of the combined development of the 
waters of the Jordan Valley. The political, as well as the technical aspects of this 
problem came into further prominence when, in October 1953, Mr. Eric Johnston, 
as the emissary of President Eisenhower, came out to “ sell " to the Arab 
Governments the so-called T.V.A. (Tenessee Valley Authority) scheme for the 
Jordan Basin. The visit was abortive and the intransigent refusal of the Arabs to 
consider the scheme, though doubtless due in part to strong feelings aroused at the 
time by Qibya, lost them some of the sympathy in the West which Qibya had gained. 

20. Jordan contributed further to this loss of sympathy and a diplomatic 
success for Israel, by her attitude towards an invitation, astutely inspired by the 
Israelis and issued on November 23 by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to both Jordan and Israel, to participate, within the terms of Article XII of the 
Israeli-Jordanian Armistice Agreement, in a direct meeting to consider the 
modification of the Armistice. A protracted argument followed, at the end of 
which Jordan, fearing an attempt to trap her into unilateral peace talks, and 
supported in her attitude by the other members of the Arab League, refused in 
January (and persisted in her refusal) to respond to this invitation, which legally, 
in the view of Her Majesty’s Government, she was bound to do. Her Majesty’s 
Government’s insistence on this view brought something of a cloud into relations 
between Jordan and Great Britain. 

21. In the discussions after Qibya on contributions for Jordanian defence, 
the Egyptians had tried to raise the question of separating the National Guard from 
the British-controlled Arab Legion. The competence of the Political Committee 
to vote the £2 million, referred to in paragraph 8 above, had been subsequently 
questioned. In February 1954 the Military Committee of the Arab League after 
a visit to Jordan had, it is understood, recommended an annual payment of 
something under a million pounds to the National Guard. But again the Egyptians, 
plainly with the object of replacing the control of British officers by Arab League 
control, opposed payment except on the condition of separating the National Guard 
from the Arab Legion. 
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22. It was to be expected that the Israeli Government would try to profit by 
the disarray in the Arab world caused by the events of January and February. 
Tension rose on the Israeli-Arab border and Israeli exploitation of various situations 
suggests that their object was, by creating anxiety, to focus attention on the border 
with the object of bringing United Nations pressure on the Arabs to enter into peace 
talks on Israeli terms. 

23. When a murderous attack by still unidentified assailants took place 
against a bus in the Beersheba region of Israel on March 17, the Israelis walked out 
of the Israeli-Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission and suspended the operation 
of the Local Commanders' Agreement. This was followed by a reprisal attack on 
the night of March 28-29 on the Jordanian village of Nahhalin. (It may be 
mentioned in passing that alarm and uneasiness was caused in Jordan by an answer 
given to a question in the House of Commons, two days after Nahhalin, which was 
taken to indicate that Great Britain’s military help in the case of Israeli aggression 
would not necessarily be so automatic as was generally supposed). 

24. When the Jordanians, in view of the stultification of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, fell into the trap of bringing the Nahhalin incident, through the 
agency of the Lebanese Government, before the Security Council, the Israelis 
riposted with wider charges tending to show inter alia that, by their refusal to attend 
a meeting under Article XII of the Armistice Agreement, the Jordanians had 
violated that Agreement. It so happened that the Council had before it also a 
report, previously drawn up by General Bennike and presented by him on March 1, 
on the working of the Armistice machinery. A long procedural discussion therefore 
followed on whether the Security Council should discuss the frontier situation as 
a whole and aim at setting up some machinery designed to improve it; or whether 
it should confine itself to the specific complaints presented by the Israelis and on 
behalf of Jordan. This discussion dragged on, mostly in the wings, and was 
eventually shelved in the latter part of May. Not however before Israel had 
succeeded in inflicting a further legal and propaganda defeat upon Jordan by an 
astute contention, when a compromise on procedure seemed at last to have been 
reached, that further discussion must depend, in the terms of the Charter, on 
Jordan giving certain assurances, which Jordan on her side declined to do, since 
she feared that they would commit her to discussions under Article XII of the 
Armistice Agreement and even to wider peace talks. The United Kingdom and 
United States, with the limited support of France, thereupon decided that the only 
way which offered any chance of progress in relaxing tension, and diminishing 
incidents on the Israeli-Jordan frontier, was to put certain suggestions to each side 
separately; and an agreed list was accordingly drawn up and so presented. But 
even this method, in which the first step was taken on May 22, has up to now been 
unrewarding. 

25. All this, though material to the understanding of an intricate situation 
is only incidental to the main story of inter-Arab relations. Alarmed by the 
Nahhalin incident and fearing Israeli aggressive intentions on a large scale, Jordan 
had once more appealed for help to the other members of the Arab League. But 
the League was not responsive. 


V 

Prospects of Recovery 

26. From mid-March there was a progressive deterioration in relations 
between Egypt and Syria, and bickering continued till July. The Shishakli regime 
had repressed any advocacy of union with Iraq, but, with the restoration of 
Parliamentary government and of freedom of political discussion, supporters of the 
idea were once more able to voice their views. It is not intended here to attempt 
to estimate the strength of opinion on either side. Nor is it intended to suggest 
that the question came into the forefront of controversy or that the Syrian 
Government, as such, shared the view of those who saw advantages to Syria in 
union with Iraq. The relevance of the matter is that the Syrian Government had 
reason to suspect that the Egyptian Government (and also the Saudi Government) 
were intriguing with Left-wing political groups in Svria and with military elements 
who were against union with Iraq. It was not so much the object of the intrigues, 
as the disregard of Syrian sovereignty which rankled. Discord and acrimony 
between Syria and Egypt grew and found public expression especially at the time 
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when the Abul Fath brothers, after the suppression of Al Misri and their 
prosecution in Egypt for Press campaigns against the Egyptian regime, visited Syria 
and were feted there. Syrian journalists had planned this demonstration at the 
outset as a warning to their own Government, then toying with the idea of once 
more curbing freedom of expression; but the Syrian Government were astute 
enough to join in showing their disapproval of the Egyptian regime. 

27. With Egyptian relations strained both with Iraq and with Syria, and no 
prospect of effective collective action by the Arab States to help Jordan in the event 
of Israeli aggression, Arab unity and the Arab League were clearly in the doldrums. 
But faint breezes which might set them going once more were beginning to stir. 
These were at first unconnected, but later tended to join together. Arab nationalism 
is something which deserves separate analysis and this is not the place to go into 
its complexities. But underlying the rivalries of personalities and vested interests 
and differences of race and creed, there is, within the Arabic-speaking world, an 
undoubted yearning for some kind of unity or association. This vague aspiration 
was clearly inspiring a search for some new channel for its expression which would 
overcome the obvious impotence of the Arab League as it has worked up to now. 
In the Lebanon, for instance, a project was put forward for a meeting of Alumni 
of the American University in Beirut designed to bring together prominent 
personalities from every Arab country, including a number in responsible positions. 
About the same time, a suggestion was circulated, variously attributed in its origin 
to the Pakistani Prime Minister and to King Saud, for a meeting of Heads of State. 
There were signs also of the growth in the Lebanon, and to some extent in Syria, 
if not elsewhere, of a feeling that, whatever the faults of the West, the ultimate 
advantage of the Arab States lay in Western association. President Shamoun of 
the Lebanon is certainly of this opinion and at the end of April a secret debate in 
the Lebanese Parliament revealed a strong tendency in favour of co-operation with 
the West. At the end of May, also, a powerful plea is understood to have been 
received by the Lebanese Government from Dr. Charles Malik, their representative 
on the United Nations, urging the need for an understanding between the Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan and Iraq regarding the terms on which the four countries might accept 
military and economic assistance from the West. 

28. Iraq had for some time been getting economic and technical aid from 
the United States and, as already recorded, had, in May, announced her acceptance 
of some degree of United States military aid. The Point IV organisation has been 
functioning for some time in Jordan and an agreement between the Foreign 
Operations Administration of the United States and the Lebanon was concluded 
by Exchange of Notes on June 18, 1954. As regards Egypt, critical as she may have 
been of any Iraqi attempt to forestall her, one of the main incentives to reach 
agreement on the Suez Canal Base was the prospect of American military and 
economic aid which would follow. Only in Saudi Arabia was the tendency the 
other way. There, relations between the Saudi Government, the Point IV Mission, 
the United States Military Mission, and even the Arabian American Oil Company 
(ARAMCO) were getting difficult and the Americans on their side were becoming 
more and more disillusioned and frustrated by the rapacity and fecklessness of 
the Saudi Government and the improvident squandering of the oil revenues. 

29. It was at the time of these various stirrings that Egypt, in the person of 
Major Salah Salem, Minister of National Guidance, began an all-out bid for 
renewed Egyptian leadership in the Arabic-speaking world. 

30. Before dealing with that, it should be recorded that there is one sphere 
in which Egypt had, usefully and unobtrusively, been playing a leading part for 
some time. This related to the T.V.A. plan for the waters of the Jordan Basin. 
After Mr. Eric Johnston’s unproductive visit in November 1953, there had been 
established, at the insistence of the Egyptians, first, a technical Arab committee 
and, then, an Arab Group, to produce an alternative to the T.V.A. scheme more 
acceptable to the Arab countries. As a result, on his second visit to the Middle 
East in June this year, Mr. Johnston found a relatively more responsive, if still 
hard-bargaining, atmosphere which would give some hope of an ultimate solution 
to this particular problem if the forward move of the Arab States were matched— 
as is not yet the case—by an equal degree of responsiveness on the Israeli side. At 
all events, the Egyptians showed up well in this matter even if, as has been suggested, 
their motive was to stand well with the United States in the hope of financial 
favours to come in Egypt. 
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31. In early June, Major Salah Salem began a series of rapid tours to Arab 
capitals, of so short a duration and apparently so rapidly arranged that it is difficult 
to believe that the early ones at all events were anything but superficial in character. 
It is possible that the way had been opened by a visit to Cairo in mid-May by the 
Pakistani Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zafrullah Khan, at which he gave reassuring 
explanations about the Turco-Pakistani Pact. The ostensible purpose of Major 
Salah Salem’s visits was to reconstitute Arab unity. His first visit was to Riyadh 
and resulted in a fulsome communique which suggested complete agreement on 
every subject and announced, a political understanding, agreement to co-ordinate 
defence matters, and a forthcoming visit to Egypt of the Saudi Defence Minister. 
During the latter’s prolonged stay in Egypt it was announced that an Egyptian 
Military Mission was going to Saudi Arabia and that measures for common 
training, common armies and common commands were being devised. The pattern 
of an Egyptian Military Mission and the supply of arms by Egypt was already a 
familiar one in regard to the Sudan, and was to be repeated in the visit to the 
Yemen, which Major Salah Salem made between July 6 and July 10. His object 
at this stage appeared to be to build up unity on an anti-British basis. His general 
theme in public utterances was that the settlement of the Canal Zone issue, in a 
sense favourable to Egypt, must take primacy over anything else in the Arab world 
—even Israel—and that closer relations with the West could only follow when the 
various grievances of the Arab world against the West had been settled. These 
grievances, according to his Press statements, foreshadowed an attempt to insist 
on the prior settlement not only of the Canal Zone issue but the Buraimi question, 
the trouble on the Yemeni-Aden frontier, the Yemeni pretensions in the Aden 
Protectorate and the “ occupation of Habbaniya.” 

32. In connexion with the visit to Riyadh, the Saudi Government had taken 
the opportunity to announce that they had neither asked for, nor would they 
accept, Western military aid. It seems scarcely probable that the visit of King 
Saud to Amman, within five days of Salah Salem’s visit to Riyadh, was, so to 
speak, the prolongation of that visit. But the close association between Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia over a long period gave it that appearance in the public eye. 
There is no doubt that this visit to Amman was the occasion for a further 
determined attempt to suborn the Jordanian Royal Family to throw in its lot 
with Saudi Arabia in return for Saudi financial help, and to get the Jordanian 
Government, against a mere promise of financial help from Saudi Arabia, to 
dispense with British aid, both for the Arab Legion and for economic development. 
But King Hussein and his Government resisted the temptation, although there is 
reason to believe that Saudi inducements had a large measure of success in other 
quarters, and that this was one of the reasons for the subsequent dissolution, on 
the demand of the Jordanian Prime Minister, of the Jordanian Parliament. 

33. A feature of the meeting in Amman was a hurried visit, in the course of 
it, from the Lebanese Prime Minister, Abdullah Yafi, a frequently self-appointed 
mediator. His object is believed to have been to appeal for Arab unity and to give 
assurances that the recent expressions of opinion in the Lebanese Parliament about 
association with the West, and Dr. Charles Malik’s representations regarding the 
acceptance of Western aid. were in no way contrary to this idea of unity. 

34. The next stage in Major Salah Salem’s tour was Beirut. The Alumni 
conference at the American University in Beirut had just finished. It had been 
addressed by President Shamoun and the principal recommendation which came 
out of it was that there should be a meeting of Heads of States which it was thought 
might be a suitable means of restoring unity in the Arab League. The ostensible 
purpose of Major Salah Salem’s visit was to discuss this idea and the impression 
was created that the Lebanese Prime Minister had been entrusted by him with the 
task of engineering such a meeting by visits of mediation to the various Arab 
capitals. But Abdullah Yafi did not encourage this impression although he did in 
fact pay visits immediately afterwards to Damascus and Cairo. The idea of a visit 
by Salah Salem to Damascus received a snub and there was silence from Bagdad. 

35. Meanwhile there had been, between June 30 and July 3, a serious 
outbreak of sporadic small arms and mortar firing in the Jerusalem area, which not 
only led to casualties and anxiety for the structure of the Holy Places, but was 
leared at one time to portend Israeli aggression on a major scale. There was 
considerable apprehension before normal conditions were restored, but it is a 
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significant commentary on Arab unity and preparedness that this emergency 
resulted in no indications of the existence of any inter-Arab defence plan, or 
indeed any co-ordination of military effort. It simply resulted in immediate appeals 
by Jordan to the other Arab States for financial assistance to aid Jordan’s defence, 
and to ourselves, on July 8, to send British forces to Jordan. The Iraqi Government 
which had already made a contribution of £150,000 stated in their reply that 
payments in response to emergency requests were of no use, that the matter should 
be put on an orderly basis by the Arab League and that Jordan in any case would 
be better advised to rely on her Treaty with Great Britain. The Lebanese, it 
appears, made a token donation, but Syria procrastinated, and the sum of £100,000 
promised by King Saud during his visit to Amman is believed not yet to have been 
paid. It is perhaps worth recording, as an additional commentary, that the Arab 
League Defence Council meeting fixed for the end of July was indefinitely 
postponed. 

36. So far as Egypt is concerned a possible solvent was provided by the 
resumption of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations about the Suez Canal Base; and a 
completely new situation in the Middle East was created by the successive 
announcement on July 27, 28 and 30 of agreements in principle by Great Britain, 
with Egypt on the Suez Canal Base, with Saudi Arabia on the Buraimi dispute 
and with Persia on the oil dispute. 

37. These developments were followed by the formation on August 4 of a 
new Government in Iraq under Nuri Pasha, evidently with considerable powers, 
and an invitation from the Iraqi Royal House to Major Salah Salem to visit Iraq. 
They were also followed on August 7 by the return to Syria, from his five-year exile 
in Egypt, of Shukri Quwatli, whose association both with Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
suggests that he will follow no policy which is not agreeable to those countries. 

38. We are aware of some of the questions covered in the conversations which 
Major Salah Salem had at Sarsank in Iraq and know that they included both 
regional defence and Israel, and aimed at strengthening the Arab League and the 
Arab Collective Security Pact. But we have not as yet a sufficiently comprehensive 
account on which to base conclusions. As regards inter-Arab relations, however, 
it may be useful to note one point. In a Press statement, Major Salah Salem is 
reported to have said that Egypt would raise no objection to federation between 
two members of the Arab League provided this was not brought about by force. 
Almost simultaneously, Shukri Quwatli in Syria was making a public appeal for 
all Syrians to unite in the national interest on the basis of the sovereign 
independence of the country. If there is any co-ordination between the Egyptians 
and their partners, it looks therefore as though Salah Salem’s statement had 
particular reference to federation between Iraq and Jordan. Perhaps we may hear 
more on this point when he goes to Amman, as he has now been invited to do 
on September 2. 

39. An event which introduced a new feature into the general pattern of 
inter-Arab relations was the visit of the Egyptian Prime Minister, Colonel Nasser, 
to Mecca, from which he returned on August 15, the day before Major Salah 
Salem’s arrival in Iraq. Colonel Nasser’s primary purpose was the pilgrimage. 
But his visit was made the occasion to hold an Islamic conference (with Pakistani 
participation) and to take a decision to make this a permanent institution with 
annual meetings in Mecca. It is not clear how far this fits in with the aim of 
re-constituting Arab unity and the Arab League. It may be that it is regarded as 
an additional reinforcement which, incidentally, permits Pakistan to play her part 
which may eventually have a bearing on her association with the defence of the 
area. Equally it may somehow be tied up with King Saud's alleged ambitions 
in the matter of the Caliphate. The immediate result, however, is the setting up 
of a new Secretariat, with its headquarters not in Saudi Arabia but in Cairo, where 
an ex-Royal Palace is being set aside for the purpose. Whatever the effect of this 
new organisation in the larger sphere, it seems possible that it will to some extent 
complicate and duplicate the work of the Arab League Secretariat, also in Cairo. 

Fayid, 

August 30, 1954. 
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CALENDAR OF MAIN EVENTS IN THE ARABIC-SPEAKING WORLD 

July 23, 1952 

Neguib seized power in Egypt. 

August 25-September 9, 1953 

19th ordinary session of the Arab League Council, Political Committee, 
Defence Council and Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

Permanent Military Commission established under Defence Council. 
£500,000 voted to Jordan for defence and economic assistance. 

October 14-15 
Qibya attack. 

October 21-23 

Political Committee met in Amman and voted Jordan £2,000,000 further to 
that voted at Cairo in September. 

November 9 

Death of Ibn Saud. 

November 24 

Security Council censured Israel for Qibya. 

November 20 

Her Majesty’s Government decided to send Armoured Squadron to Jordan. 
November 23 

Secretary-General of United Nations invited Israel and Jordan to consider a 
direct meeting under Article XII of Armistice Agreement. Jordan reply, a virtual 
refusal, was delayed until January 3, 1954. 

November 28 

Governor-General of Pakistan visited Ankara and started talks about pact 
with Turkey. 

January 9-18, 1954 

20th ordinary session of Arab League, postponed from December at Egyptian 
instance, held in Cairo. 

Jamali's plan for voluntary federation between States coldly received and 
irritated Jordan. 

Late January 1954 

King Hussein met King Saud in Northern Arabia and returned infected with 
suspicion of Iraq. 

Late January-early February 

Shishakli’s repression of the Druse. Latter's leaders took refuge in Jordan. 
Tension between Syria and Iraq. 

February 13 

Jamali visited Beirut. 

February 16 

Turkish Ambassador at Bagdad discussed Turco-Pakistani Pact with Jamali. 
February 17 

Turkey announced intention to conclude pact with Pakistan. Beginning of 
Egyptian attacks on Iraq. 

February 25 

Neguib’s first fall. 

Shishakli’s fall. 
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March 1 

Khartoum riots. 

March 10 

United States offered military aid to Iraq. 

March 18 

Soviet protest to Turkey about pact with Pakistan. A similar protest was made 
in Karachi. 

Mid-March 

Rising border tension between Israel and Jordan. 

March 17 

Beersheba ’bus incident. 

March 21 

Jamali denied that Iraq had asked to join Turco-Pakistani Pact. 

March 23 

Israel walked out of M.A.C. when it failed to blame Jordan for Beersheba 
’bus incident. 

March 31-April 7 

Arab League 20th Session held in Cairo. Transferred from Bagdad both 
because of floods there and also because of Iraqi resentment of hostile Egyptian 
propaganda over the Turco-Pakistani Pact and proposed United States aid to Iraq. 
No progress made despite occurrence of Nahhalin (see below). 

March 20-28 

King Saud’s visit to Egypt. 

March 28-29 

Israeli attack on Nahhalin. 

March 30 

Second Neguib crisis ended. 

March 31 

An answer to a Question in the House of Commons about applicability of 
Anglo-Jordan Treaty in the event of war with Israel caused alarm and anger in 
Jordan. 

April 2 

Signature of Turco-Pakistani Pact. 

April 5 

Lebanon raised Nahhalin in Security Council on behalf of Jordan. 

April 12 

Mahommed Ali suggested meeting of Heads of Muslim States in Jerusalem. 
End April 

Pro-Western debate in Lebanese Parliament. 

April 27 

King Hussein’s appeal to other Arab States for help. 

April 30 (approx.) 

Iraq accepted United States military aid. 
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May 5 

Saudi Arabian Government refused facilities at Dhahran for United States 
airlift to Indo-China. 

May 4 

Suppression of Al Misri in Egypt. 

May 19 

Hospitality in Damascus to Hussein and Mahmoud Abul Fath led to further 
deterioration in relations between Egypt and Syria. 

April 30-May 3 

Failure of W/Cdr. Hassan Ibrahim’s mission to Libya. 

May 12 

Tactical Israeli success in Security Council over Nahhalin led to indefinite 
postponement of debate. 

May 14 

Zafrullah Khan visited Cairo to reassure Egyptian Government about 
implications of Turco-Pakistani Pact. 

May 22 

British proposals to Jordan about measures to improve situation on Israeli 
border. 

Late May 

Malik’s suggestion to his Government that Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Iraq 
should concert on conditions of acceptance of Western aid. 

June 5-8 r 

Salah Salem visited Riyadh. 

June 12 

Eric Johnston’s return to Cairo. 

June 13-17 

Saud’s visit to Amman. 

June 14 

Lebanese Premier also visited Amman and had conversations with Saud. 
June 10-12 

Mahommed Ali had further conversations in Ankara. 

June 16 

Visited Damascus. 

June 23-25 

A.U.B. conference in Beirut. 

June 23 

Syria reported to have refused Saudi request to join in protest over Buraimi. 

June 

Tension within Syria and political instability. 

June 30 

Low-level Arab League Council meeting confined itself, virtually, to further 
oral support of the Yemen against Britain. 
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June 30-July 3 

Firing in Jerusalem. Further Jordan appeals to Arab League States. 

June 29-July 5 

Salah Salem visited Beirut. Syrian Government snubbed him and he did 
not, as announced in advance, visit Damascus or Bagdad. 

July 8 

Jordan asked Britain to increase British forces in Jordan to brigade strength. 
Early July 

In reply to call for help, Iraq, while giving £150,000, said that Jordan should 
rely on Anglo-Jordan Treaty rather than erratic Arab League aid; and that the 
latter should be put on the orderly basis without which it was useless. 

July 

Arab League Defence Council meeting, which was to have taken place on 
July 27, postponed indefinitely. 

August 6-15 

Colonel Nasser at Mecca. 

August 16-22 

Salah Salem visited Iraq. 

Fayid, 

August 30, 1954. 


V 2191/2 No. 10 

SURVEY OF SOVIET INFLUENCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST PREPARED 
BY THE POLITICAL DIVISION OF THE BRITISH MIDDLE 
EAST OFFICE UPON THE BASIS OF A STUDY BY THE JOINT 
INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE (MIDDLE EAST) 

Mr. Peck to Mr. Eden. (Received September 8) 

British Middle East Office, 
(Secret) G.H.Q., M.E.L.F. 17. 

Sir, September 4, 1954. 

I have the honour to transmit a survey! * 1 ) of Soviet influence in the Middle East 
prepared by the Political Division of the British Middle East Office upon the basis 
of a study by the Joint Intelligence Committee (Middle East). This despatch was 
prepared after discussion with the Head of the British Middle East Office and 
although in view of his departure on leave he was not able to see the final text, 

I believe it to be in accordance with his views. 

2. This survey, and the detailed material, both from overt and secret sources, 
upon which it is based, leave little doubt of the militant nature of Soviet policy 
in the Middle East. This policy is carried out partly through direct diplomatic 
means and overt propaganda, but much more through the clandestine influence 
of national Communists working upon established and legitimate political parties. 
As a consequence of this technique, it is impossible to say where the genuine 
influence of left-wing or extreme nationalist parties ends and Communist influence 
begins. But what we do know for certain is that at one end of the chain, the 
Soviet Government are working to achieve certain specific objectives in the Middle 
East; while at the other end, pressure upon Governments is increasing and the 
reactions of these Governments to such pressure tend in certain cases to be 

(') Not printed. 
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dangerously weak. This has been particularly noticeable in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Jordan (although the present Jordanian Government are showing some 
improvement); in Persia and Iraq the clandestine strength of Communism remains 
considerable; and in Egypt, although the Council of the Revolutionary Command 
(C.R.C.) is sufficiently vigorous in dealing with Communists as such, it is strangely 
tolerant of concealed forms of Communist activity such as the peace movement. 

3. The possibilities latent in this situation are grave, particularly in relation 
to redeployment and our strategic interests both in peace and war. It remains a 
major British interest to prevent Communists from obtaining effective control of 
Persia and Iraq, whatever methods they may employ for the purpose; but in 
addition to this, redeployment from the Canal Zone makes it more than ever 
important that in the event of war we should be able to rely on at least the co¬ 
operation, for transit and communication purposes, of Syria, Lebanon, and Israel, 
and to be assured of the reliability, as an ally, of Jordan. In peacetime, if the 
Middle East is not to become a barrier instead of a staging post in our vital strategic 
routes, great importance attaches to transit and overflying rights; our oil and other 
economic interests demand the stability of the area, and we hope to maintain our 
right to base facilities in Iraq and in Jordan. 

4. If our interests in the Middle East are undermined, they will be undermined 
through the action of the Governments of the Middle East States, acting either 
individually or collectively. It is therefore a British interest that the influences 
working upon those Governments should be predominantly friendly to us 
throughout the foreseeable future. Soviet policy in this situation has been made 
perfectly clear, both in their propaganda and from what is known of the internal 
policy of the Communist parties and the views of individual Communist leaders. 
In Persia they are biding their time, in the hope of a revolutionary situation 
developing. But elsewhere, they regard the mere physical presence of British troops 
as ruling out the possibility of a Communist coup d'etat, reckoning that we should 
at once intervene to restore the situation. This applies presumably to Iraq. Jordan 
and Egypt. Here therefore and elsewhere in the Middle East their aim is to build 
up pressure on the Government: 

(a) to demand the withdrawal of British troops; 

( b ) to resist any attempt to enter into any treaty commitments with the West, 

and to withdraw from existing commitments; 

(c) to refuse any facilities which Western strategic interests might require. 

Apart from these specifically anti-British or anti-Western activities, Soviet policy 
is opposed to any developments which would increase the unity, cohesion, or 
stability of the area, calculating that settled conditions produce fewer situations 
which they can readily exploit; and they have made telling use of the veto in the 
Security Council to further this aim. 

5. As part of our future planning, both military and political, in the Middle 
East, it is necessary to consider whether current Soviet-inspired trends have already 
become dangerous to British interests or are likely to become so, and whether there 
is anything we can do to arrest them. After reviewing the evidence, and the 
assessments made by Her Majesty's Missions, I consider that if the situation though 
brittle is, temporarily at least, stabilised in Persia, Iraq and Egypt, trends in Syria, 
Lebanon, and Jordan give grounds for serious concern. This is due to a 
combination of factors: — 

(«) the weakness of the Governments in resisting or restraining what are 
palpably Communist activities; 

(h) the ignorance and indifference of Governments and public alike to the real 
motive of Soviet policy, and the resulting readiness to be hoodwinked 
by, e.g., their pro-Arab policy in the Security Council; 

( c) the readiness with which non-Communist political groups are prepared 

to collaborate with Communists; 

(d) the ease and frequency with which Communist leaders can attend 

international conferences of front organisations; 

(?) the spread of Communist propaganda literature, and the increased effort 
and expenditure being put into its dissemination; 
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(/) the importance evidently being attached to the Damascus Trade Fair by 
the Soviet and Satellite Governments with its political and propagandist 
as well as commercial repercussions. 

1 would sum up this situation by saying that the Soviet Government are intensifying 
their efforts to undermine our position in the Middle East; that in Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan at least the trend of events is being steered in a direction favourable to 
the Soviet Union; that there are few signs at present of any effective indigenous 
source of resistance to these trends because of the prevailing ignorance and 
pre-occupation with Israel; and that, in brief, underlying the confusion and 
apparent aimlessness of Middle Eastern politics we may recognise one constant 
and increasingly effective factor, namely, implacable Soviet hostility to the West. 

6. It appears to follow that if British and Western interests are to be 
safeguarded, the present disturbing trends must be arrested; and it rests with us to 
consider ways and means of improving a situation, in the Arab interest as well as 
our own, in which the Arabs seem incapable of helping themselves. 

7. There is an obvious dilemma here. In the last resort Communist influence 
in any State must be eliminated or held in check by the nationals of the State 
concerned. We, for our part, have always upheld the right of sovereign States 
not to be subjected to outside interference. The Soviet Government have largely 
circumvented this difficulty by operating through nationals of the country 
concerned. The fact must be faced that we cannot oppose Communist activities 
in other countries without in some degree interfering in their domestic affairs. It 
remains, therefore, to devise means of doing this in a tactful and acceptable manner, 
and, ideally, with the consent and co-operation of the Government concerned. 

8. The problem may perhaps best be approached by considering what 
practical measures need to be taken in the Levant States and elsewhere in the 
Middle East. The requirements may be summarised as follows: — 

(a) Restriction on travel to Communist territories and to international front 

organisations and Congresses in, e.g., Vienna. 

(b) A ban on the importation and handling of Communist literature. 

(c) Increased governmental awareness of the true meaning of Soviet policies. 

(d) The refusal by non-Communist parties to collaborate with Communists 

and the ejection of Communist penetrators; and, by governmental 
action, a ban on the formation of new political parties under Communist 
influence. 

(e) The encouragement of militantly non-Communist groups, particularly in 

Trade Unions and in the Press, prepared to oppose not only Communists 
but those who collaborate with them. 

All these measures are exclusively within the jurisdiction of the country concerned 
and any measures that we may take to encourage them have to be conducted with 
extreme tact. 

There are, however, certain measures which are under our control provided 
the country concerned collaborates. These are: — 

(/) Economic Aid. This, of course, is an important stabilising and Westernising 
influence. But although it is a valuable long-term influence, and in 
certain cases, notably Jordan, Western aid is the condition of the 
Nation’s existence, it is not the panacea against Communism which it 
is sometimes thought to be. In undeveloped countries. Communism 
is liable to increase its hold as economic development advances unless 
careful steps are taken to deal with problems liable to foment discontent 
and hatred. Again, American aid has not been accompanied by any 
marked degree of sympathy for American policies, and if political 
conditions are unfavourable economic aid may even be the object of 
effective propaganda attacks. It is long-term in its operation, and is 
no substitute for practical short-term measures against Communism. 

(g) Trade. This can be an important weapon since it helps to build up a 
commercial vested interest in the British connection among influential 
sections of the community, and British commercial products can be 
one of the most widespread instruments for keeping an awareness of 
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the United Kingdom before the eyes of the populace. The dangers of 
the trade weapon, if so mishandled as to lead to genuine charges of 
exploitation, do not need elaboration. 

(h) Propaganda. Here I suggest some concentration and reorientation may 
be possible. Anti-Communist propaganda of course requires the 
closest integration with the political contacts of Her Majesty’s Missions; 
on the so-called “ positive ” side I suggest that the abstract or domestic 
aspects of the “ British way of life ” should not be pressed beyond the 
needs of a genuine local demand, but that our effort should be 
concentrated more upon the material self-interest of the Arabs and 
subordinated to the task of building up pro-British vested interests in 
all walks of life. 

All three of these forms of activity entail the expenditure of money either from 
public funds or by private enterprise. In justification of increased expenditure 
one can argue that in any case the sums are small compared with the expense of 
the strategic and economic interests that are at stake in the Middle East. If, 
however, it is a question of the allocation of available funds, then attention should 
be directed to the vital importance of the Middle East in comparison with many 
other areas of the world. In this connection, Sir John Duncanson, the leader of 
the Industrial Survey Mission which has recently visited the Canal Zone Base, 
commented that the Federation of British Industries had virtually all the foreign 
trade they could handle, and if it was the Foreign Office view that British trade 
with one area of the world mattered more than another they were always ready 
to receive political advice and direction. 

There is a further type of activity best described as mutual, namely, direct 
collaboration between Ministers or officials of the Government concerned with 
members of Her Majesty’s Missions upon security measures against Communists. 
Such collaboration exists in Persia, Egypt, Iraq and Jordan, and it seems highly 
desirable to extend this. It is for consideration whether any treaties or defence 
arrangements which Her Majesty’s Government may come to with Middle East 
States, individually or collectively, should include either a clause or a secret 
agreement aiming at collaboration in the elimination of Communist influence. 
This, of course, would entail our undertaking certain obligations such as 
endeavouring to prevent the corruption by the British Communist Party of students 
visiting the United Kingdom from the Middle East. 

9. It is not possible within the compass of this despatch to suggest in any 
detail how these principles should be put into effect. Much is already being done, 
and the Heads of the Missions concerned, to whom I am copying this despatch, 
will, no doubt, be commenting. But, in general, it seems that without some 
intensification of our efforts in the Middle East, the basis of our Middle East 
strategy is liable to become precarious, and I suggest that once we have ruled out 
the use of force to maintain our position in the Midlle East against internal political 
trends, the guiding principle by whch we can maintain it is to build up strong 
indigenous interests, political, military, commercial and cultural, in favour of a 
close connection with the United Kingdom. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Tehran, Bagdad, Ankara, Damascus, Beirut, Tel Aviv, Amman, Cairo, and to the 
Regional Information Officer, Beirut. 

I have, &c. 

J. H. PECK. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 
IRAQI PRIME MINISTER ON SEPTEMBER 20, 1954 

Middle East Defence 

Mr. Eden to Sir John Troutbeck (Bagdad) 


(No. 176. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, September 24, 1954. 

When Nuri Said, the Iraqi Prime 
Minister, came to see the Minister of State 
on September 20 he told Mr. Lloyd his 
ideas on Middle East defence. 

2. Nuri Said said that the Egyptians for 
domestic reasons were unwilling for the 
next two years or so to consider his ideas 
for a regional pact. He had told them that 
he could not wait so long, but would 
arrange things so that they could come in 
afterwards if they desired. Nuri thought 
therefore that the first thing to try for now 
was a pact of five Powers—Iraq, Turkey, 
Syria, Persia and the United Kingdom. 
He was particularly keen to have Syria in 
for geographical reasons and because 
Iraq’s lines of communication lay through 
Syria. As soon as the Syrian elections 
were over, he would approach them. If 
Syria would not come in, then he thought 
that we should try for a pact between the 
other four countries, with the possible 
addition of Pakistan. If Persia would not 
come into this alternative grouping, then 
he thought the simplest thing was to go for 
a pact between Iraq, Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom. 

3. Nuri said he had in mind some sort 
of arrangements rather like N.A.T.O. Mr. 
Lloyd asked whether it was his idea that 
this agreement should replace the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty: Nuri replied “yes.” Mr. 
Lloyd asked him what length of agreement 
he was thinking of. After discussing the 
duration of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the Turco-Pakistan Pact, Nuri said that he 
thought that a pact for ten years, renewable 
for five-yearly periods, might meet the case. 
He was thinking of an agreement in the 
spirit of the 1948 Portsmouth Treaty which 
he would like to put through the Iraqi 
Parliament in February or March 1955 at 
the latest. 

4. Mr. Lloyd asked what was to be the 
basis of co-operation between the United 
Kingdom and Iraq. Nuri said that so far 
as the army was concerned, there was no 
problem. We should be allowed to store 
what we wanted, where we wanted, subject 
to arrangements for provision of accom¬ 


modation and guards. With regard to the 
R.A.F., that was more important to Iraq 
and he wanted complete co-operation with 
the Royal Iraqi Air Force. Mr. Lloyd 
asked whether he meant integration of part 
of the R.A.F. with the R.I.A.F.? Nuri 
said “ not quite that,” but he foresaw, for 
example, a British squadron and an Iraqi 
squadron living side by side at Habbaniya, 
and the same thing at other Iraqi airfields, 
with our people really training the Iraqis, 
and with joint arrangements for supplies. 

5. Mr. Lloyd asked who would be 
responsible for the technical efficiency of 
the airfields. Nuri evaded the question of 
responsibility but said that they would, of 
course, be maintained to our standards. 
Mr. Lloyd suggested that all this needed a 
certain amount of technical consideration 
and that Nuri might take the opportunity 
of discussing the matter with the Chief of 
Air Staff. 

6. Mr. Lloyd asked whether, under 
Nuri's plan, we would have the right to 
maintain our squadrons at Iraqi airfields. 
He said we would have just the same rights 
as we had with our N.A.T.O. allies, or as 
the United States Air Force had in the 
United Kingdom. He did not want detailed 
agreements: he wanted it to be a matter of 
co-operation between the two Governments. 

7. As regards the Assyrians at the bases, 
Nuri volunteered that he proposed to 
brigade the Assyrians as part of the Iraqi 
Army and leave them where they were. 
Mr. Lloyd did not pursue this question or 
that of the Assyrian technicians. 

8. Throughout the foregoing conversa¬ 
tion, Mr. Lloyd asked questions and did 
not comment on Nuri’s ideas, which in 
some cases were far from clear. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Cairo, Ankara, Amman, 
Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, Tehran, Tel Aviv, 
to the Head of the B.M.E.O. and to the 
Commonwealth Relations Office for the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner at 
Karachi. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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V 1076/43 No. 12 

(1) 

MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE : NURI’S IDEA FOR AN AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN IRAQ AND PAKISTAN 

(No. 789. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) October 6, 1954. 

From Nuri’s conversations with the Department immediately before he left 
London it seems that he has reverted to the idea of an agreement between Iraq 
and Pakistan, as foreshadowed in paragraph 2 of your despatch No. 198. He had 
got so far as writing down the text of a draft agreement which he read to us. He 
said that his idea was that this agreement would be open to accession by other 
States, but would only have to be passed once through the Iraqi Parliament. He 
hoped the United Kingdom would join at an early stage. We should then be able 
to obtain the facilities we need in Iraq (in replacement of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty) 
under the umbrella of this new treaty. He intended that all details of these 
facilities should be worked out between the Chiefs of Staff on both sides, so that 
they need not be debated in Parliament. 

2. Nuri said that he intended to explain this plan to the Turks. He evidently 
regards it as an alternative to joining the Turkish-Pakistan Pact, but one which 
would amount to much the same thing. He did not make clear whether he would 
wish the Turks to join at first, but he certainly wants their benevolent approval and 
later participation. He expressed great anxiety that Syria should join at an early 
stage, and has been talking to the French about this. 

3. Generally speaking I agree that we should leave Nuri to make the running 
with other Middle East Governments. I do not wish to put pressure on him to 
join Turkish-Pakistan Pact if he thinks some other solution preferable. My main 
concern is that he should find some acceptable political “ umbrella ” of Middle 
East defence under which we can secure revision of Anglo-Iraqi Treaty on 
satisfactory terms. Meanwhile I am in no hurry to press for discussion of revision 
of the Treaty. 

4. It is important, particularly until Anglo-Egyptian Agreement is signed, not 
to give the impression in Cairo that we wish to see Egypt excluded from proposed 
defence arrangements. The Egyptians themselves told Nuri that they were not 
yet ready to enter into defence arrangements including the Western countries, and 
he assures us that they are satisfied about his going ahead without them for the 
time being. 


V 1076/43 (2) 

MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE : OUR ATTITUDE TO NURI’S FUTURE 

PLANS 

Sir J. Troutbeck to Mr. Eden. (Received September 30) 

(No. 585. Secret) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic) September 30, 1954. 

Nuri will no doubt speak to me on his return about his plans for the Middle 
East defence. By then he may well have thought up some new devices. If you 
would wish me to make any further points in the light of his conversation with 
the Minister of State I should be grateful for instructions. 

2. I myself should be greatly surprised if any plan adumbrated in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of your despatch under reference comes to anything, and 1 
think my best line would be to follow the Minister of State’s example and ask 
questions, but not comment. I assume we shall leave Nuri to make the running 
with the Governments of other States. 

3. There are, however, two points on which I should welcome guidance. 
First, should I encourage Nuri to consider joining the Turco-Pakistani Pact? To 
do so would be in line with United States and Turkish policy. On the other hand, 
even if Iraq were to accede to the Pact, it could hardly be used to replace the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty as we ourselves would presumably in no circumstances be prepared 
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to join it in view of the Indian attitude. My last instructions on this point was “ to 
adopt a non-committal, but vaguely benevolent attitude as regards Iraqi accession.” 

4. Secondly, should I revert to the suggestion (which Nuri has so far been 
unwilling to accept) that there should be early talks between the British and Iraqi 
Military Advisers to consider defence policy and the future of Iraqi bases? Nuri’s 
general conception on this, as given to the Minister of State, seems on the right 
lines except that he is evidently reluctant to have anything committed to paper. 
But even if we accept that, a great many details will need to be worked out. Are 
we content to leave these details until some political umbrella of “ co-operation ” 
has been created? The prospect of getting it by February-March seems remote if 
it is to depend upon the implementation of one of Nuri’s brainwaves as so far 
revealed. 


VE 1823/34 No. 13 

SPECIAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR AND THE ADVISORY 

COMMISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS 

AGENCY (UNRWA) 

Sir Sternciale Bennett to Mr. Eden 

British Middle East Office, 

(No. 12. Confidential) Beirut, 

Sir, October 9, 1954. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of the Special Report of the 
Director and the Advisory Commission of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) as completed on the 8th of October at the end of a joint session 
which began on the 28th of September. The Report in its present form is now 
being transmitted by the delegates on the Advisory Commission to their respective 
Governments and its signature is not yet therefore possible since some at all events 
of the delegates feel that they require the specific authority of their Governments 
before they can sign. 

2. This document may have many defects both of substance and of style, but 
the remarkable thing is that it has been possible to produce a Joint Report at 
all on this important aspect of the Israeli-Arab conflict in view of the controversy 
and emotions which that conflict arouses and the various cross currents of opinion 
among the authors of the Report. Its production has been the result of hard 
negotiation in which the difficulties of securing anything like a dispassionate and 
objective survey were only too apparent. The representatives of the host countries 
reflected the desire of their Governments to fasten the whole responsibility for the 
problem and its solution upon other shoulders than their own. They were chiefly 
interested in securing (a) pressure upon Israel, and ( b ) the enlargement of the relief 
services and, for this purpose, increased contributions to UNRWA; and they 
showed themselves particularly anxious to secure the insertion in the Report of 
passages which would be politically useful to their Governments both internally 
(particularly vis-a-vis the refugees themselves) and internationally. The 
representatives of the main contributing Governments, on the other hand, in 
addition to endeavouring to confine the Report to the strict limits of UNRWA’s 
mandate and the competence of the Advisory Commission, had the thankless task 
of continually pointing out that funds for relief and the patience of taxpayers were 
not unlimited and that the main effort, for which the wholehearted co-operation of 
the host Governments was required, should not be the indefinite maintenance and 
extension of relief, but the search for a constructive solution which would enable 
the refugees to be reintegrated once more on a self-supporting basis into the normal 
life of the area. Not that the representatives of the main contributing Governments 
were always completely united regarding the means to attain this end; for although 
the United States, United Kingdom and French delegates were all reserved in their 
approach to matters which might involve increased financial burdens, the first two 
were perhaps more cautious in such matters than the third, whose Government 
contributes in a lesser degree. The French delegate is also personally attracted by 
the more visionary aspects of merging the problem of refugee resettlement more 
closely with the general economic development of the area; and neither he nor the 
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United States delegate judged it as necessary, as I did, to stipulate that UNRWA 
contributions to schemes not primarily designed for refugee resettlement must be 
broadly commensurate with the total benefit which the refugees would obtain from 
such schemes. In addition to the above lines of cleavage, there was continual 
skirmishing between UNRWA and the representatives of the host Governments; 
the former complaining of lack of sincere co-operation on the part of the host 
Governments, and the latter, while careful to disclaim any personal criticism of the 
Director who has impressed them, alleging faults and shortcomings in the attitude 
and operations of UNRWA. 

3. The Report which has resulted from hours of stubborn argument represents 
the greatest common measure of agreement on what the respective authors felt 
that they might be able to sign; and nowhere in it is there any statement of the 
conflicting points of view. These have been tacitly left for the various parties to 
express when the question comes before the General Assembly. 

4. The difficulties were somewhat increased by the procedure followed bv 
the Commission in its discussions. After a general exchange of views, lasting for 
a day and a half, on the points which ought to find a place in the Special Report, 
there was set up a drafting sub-committee whose composition was the outcome of 
a proposal made somewhat arbitrarily by the Egyptian chairman without previous 
consultation. As this included representatives of the United States and France, it 
was difficult for me to suggest that yet another contributing power should be 
represented by the inclusion of myself; but the result was that I was eventually 
confronted with a draft, prepared by this sub-committee, in which my United States 
and French colleagues had been persuaded to include certain paragraphs which I 
felt unable to accept because of the political or other difficulties to which I foresaw 
that they would lead. It was no easy task to get these paragraphs subsequently 
removed or modified, more especially in view of the tendency of the Arab 
representatives at first to regard the sub-committee’s draft not as a basis for 
discussion but as binding on those who had produced it and as something which, so 
far as it went, the other members of the Commission were more or less morally 
bound to accept. Eventually, however, under the able guidance of the French 
delegate who had by this stage taken over the chairmanship, a common draft was 
hammered out. 

5. The following commentary, while in no way attempting to give a complete 
summary of the Report and its recommendations, draws attention to the major 
points of difficulty which emerged and indicates some of the opposing theses which 
will no doubt be revived in the course of the Assembly’s proceedings. 

6. At the end of the general discussion, the Syrian delegate had commented 
that he was struck by the fact that practically no mention had been made in it of 
the political factors involved. He did not enlarge on this, but his own subsequent 
efforts were clearly governed almost entirely by political considerations. Supported 
by his Jordanian colleague (the Egyptian had had to leave to keep other engage¬ 
ments and the Lebanese made only spasmodic appearances) he pleaded the necessity 
for pressure upon Israel to secure repatriation or compensation, the impossibility, 
according to him, of resettling all the refugees in the Arab countries, and the 
opposition of the refugees themselves to anything but repatriation. 


Repatriation and Compensation 

7. Dr. Daoudy made every effort to retain, and even to amplify the paragraph 
which had originally appeared in the tentative first draft prepared by the Director 
of UNRWA and which implied that action by the Israeli Government on 
repatriation and compensation was all that was required to remove a basic obstacle 
to a solution. I was obliged to point out that this was only a partial approach to 
a highly complex question probably involving, amongst other things, the readiness 
of the Arab countries on their side to enter into peace negotiations with Israel. 
This was in fact a question which went far outside the competence of UNRWA 
and the Advisory Commission, and I could not agree to anything which went beyond 
noting that no progress appeared to have been made during the past year regarding 
repatriation and compensation, leaving it entirely to the Assembly to consider the 
implications of this situation in relation to UNRWA’s task. At one moment it 
looked as though the Arab representatives had chosen this point on which to break. 
Eventually, however, they were induced to accept the present paragraph 6 of the 
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report and although, when it came to drafting the recommendations (which the 
drafting sub-committee had not attempted), they tried to reopen the substance of 
this as well as of other questions, they eventually agreed to the anodyne formula 
which now appears as recommendation (c) in the report. 

Practicability of Rehabilitation 

8. The Arab representatives had succeeded in introducing into the drafting 
sub-committee’s draft a paragraph confirming one passage in the Special Joint 
Report of last year, to the effect that the rehabilitation of all the Arab refugees, in 
existing economic and political circumstances in the Near East, was for all 
practical purposes impossible. In the discussion by the full Commission there was 
strong Arab pressure to maintain this paragraph and it was clear that, owing to a 
mistranslation, the Syrian delegate at all events understood it as referring to 
rehabilitation in the Arab countries only and as strengthening the case for 
international pressure on Israel. After drawing attention to this mistranslation I 
said that I could not myself join in confirming the particular statement in question 
which had been lifted out of its context. Whatever the position might have 
appeared to be last year, I could not agree that the Commission as a whole could 
commit itself at the present time to a statement of this nature. Since the 
presentation of the last report, UNRWA had called attention, in a whole series of 
studies which were not necessarily exhaustive, to the economic development 
programme in various countries in the area. On the political side, moreover, new 
Governments had come into being and a further new Government was about to 
be formed in Syria. We could not yet judge the attitude of these Governments 
towards possible appeals for additional assistance in the matter of rehabilitation 
and were not therefore in a position to pronounce on political possibilities. In any 
case, I pointed out that the paragraph, as drafted, amounted to a flat statement that 
the whole problem was insoluble. Since this was hardly likely to encourage any 
further effort, it seemed a curious introduction to a report in which we were 
suggesting further lines of action. Eventually the paragraph in question was 
dropped and replaced by the simple reference to the difficulties of rehabilitation in 
the first sentence of paragraph 10 of the Report. 

Attitude of the Refugees Towards Rehabilitation 

9. In paragraph 10 of the Report, reference was also made to the attitude of 
the refugees themselves towards rehabilitation. The sub-committee’s draft had 
stressed that this attitude made it necessary to reaffirm once more that rehabilitation 
was without prejudice to the already recognised rights of the refugees to 
repatriation and compensation. Considerable argument was required before the 
Arab representatives would agree to modify this formula so as to introduce the 
more realistic idea that rehabilitation was designed for the benefit of the refugees. 
It was impossible to induce the Arab representatives to drop the reference to the 
theoretical rights of the refugees. But the paragraph eventually adopted combined 
both ideas. 


The Various Forms of Rehabilitation 

10. It was with some hesitation that the Arab representatives agreed to 
paragraph 12 which implies that their Governments, among others, might be asked 
to consider new projects specifically aiming at refugee resettlement. On the other 
hand, the concept of linking the rehabilitation of the refugees with the general 
economic development of the area seemed to appeal to all members of the 
Commission. But it was only with some difficulty that acceptance was obtained for 
the idea now embodied in paragraph 13 of the Report, that arrangements which 
might be made by UNRWA with an individual Government for participation in its 
general development programme, should ensure that the number of refugees who 
would become self-supporting as a result of the project being financed should be 
broadly commensurate with the financial contribution of UNRWA. 

11. Paragraph 16 which deals with education and vocational training, as a 
step towards rehabilitation in the shape of self-supporting employment, also 
appeared to cause them some unexplained misgivings. They could not, however, 
deny its importance in view of the fact that half the total refugee population is 
under fifteen years of age, and they eventually accepted the paragraph and, later, 
recommendation (/) which is based on it. 
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Eligibility for Relief 

12. The main battle on Section III of the Report, relating to the relief 
programme, centred round the alleged plight of those inhabitants of the frontier 
villages in Jordan who had, owing to the conflict in 1948, lost lands and means of 
livelihood, but not homes. Under the present definition of those eligible for 
UNRWA relief, quoted in paragraph 19 of the Report, these people would have 
no claim to assistance from UNRWA. However, the first tentative draft report 
prepared by the Director had brought to the attention of the Advisory Commission 
that UNRWA was still continuing to provide partial relief services (chiefly in the 
form of half rations) to a number of these people who had in fact been receiving 
relief from the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees when UNRWA took 
over the functions of that organisation. Discussion revealed that the number still 
receiving partial UNRWA relief is as many as 17,000. 

13. It so happened that the Jordanian delegate had simultaneously, but 
independently of the Joint Report, brought up the question of further UNRWA 
help to this whole category of persons in another paper, upon which I propose to 
comment separately. For present purposes it is sufficient to say that he estimated 
the total number of persons in this category in Jordan as somewhere near 100,000. 
He also inferred that they were all in need and that they ought all to receive rations 
and other UNRWA relief. In view of the very considerable amount of help which 
Her Majesty’s Government have furnished and are continuing to furnish out of 
the Development Loan to enable this category of persons in Jordan to become 
self-supporting, I did my best in private conversations with the Jordanian 
representatives to induce him to desist from his attempt to assimilate them with 
refugees under UNRWA care. In this I was not successful and I was therefore 
placed in the invidious position of having to oppose the idea in the Commission by 
pointing out as tactfully as I could— 

(a) that the problem was in fact being to a large extent already dealt with, 

through the Frontier Village Loans Scheme, a method which, I 
suggested, was in the better interests of the persons concerned and of 
their morale than that of putting them on relief; 

( b ) that this was in fact not a refugee problem, but an internal one of relieving 

destitution; 

(c) that the extent of actual destitution was not known, at all events to 

UNRWA and the Advisory Commission; 

UD that having regard to the existence of “economic refugees ” elsewhere than 
in Jordan the principle of extending UNRWA’s mandate to cover 
them would require considerable further examination before 1 could join 
in advocating it. 

14. My American colleague, who had argued on somewhat similar lines, 
pointed out also that, in so far as relief might be necessary to these persons in 
Jordan, a great deal of work was in fact already being done among them by 
American and other religious and charitable organisations. The insistence with 
which, despite these arguments, the Jordanian delegate pressed this matter suggested 
that he had very strong instructions on it from his Government. He continued to 
argue that these “economic refugees” in Jordan were 100 per cent, in need of 
UNRWA relief and he declined all suggestions that the proper solution of the 
problem was to interest voluntary organisations still further in relieving destitution 
among them, and that, however much they might merit further assistance, persons 
in this category could not properly be regarded as refugees and therefore as an 
UNRWA responsibility. 

15. The argument was complicated by the fact, which emerged in discussion, 
that the definition of those eligible for UNRWA relief quoted in paragraph 19 of 
the Report is an administrative ruling originating in the Agency itself and that the 
new Director would naturally prefer to have United Nations backing for any 
definition which UNRWA may apply. Mr. Aamiry for his part wanted the 
definition referred to the General Assembly with a view to the removal from it of 
the qualifying period of residence in Palestine for two years before 1948 and to its 
amendment in such a way as to bring “economic refugees,” as a category, within 
its scope. 

16. The United States delegate and I deprecated the idea of asking the 
Assembly, so long after the conflict of 1948, to redefine the categories of persons 
eligible, as a result of that conflict, for UNRWA relief (an idea which Mr. Tomlinson 
had, I understand, instructions to oppose) or of specifically referring the whole 
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matter to the Assembly without further clarification or recommendation. When, 
after further discussion, it became clear that no recommendation could be evolved 
which all members of the Commission could support, it was decided simply to 
retain, without amplification, the factual statement which appears in paragraph 20 
of the Report. Nevertheless the Jordanian representative reopened the whole 
question at a later stage by proposing to insert among the recommendations one 
which would ask the Assembly to define the categories of persons to be granted 
assistance by the Agency and to provide for partial relief to this particular category 
of persons whom he continued to call “ refugees.” An excessively lengthy argument 
followed, in which the representatives of the contributing Powers endeavoured to 
get back to the position previously agreed upon. It was pointed out that, as the 
matter had already been embodied in the Report it would thus be before the 
Assembly; and that it would be open to the Jordanian representative who would 
no doubt be present as an observer or, alternatively, to the representative of any 
other Government to express whatever views and to make whatever suggestions 
to the Assembly they might wish. Mr. Aamiry, however, took the extreme line of 
announcing that unless a decision was taken to refer the matter to the Assembly, he 
would leave the Commission and take no further part in the preparation of the 
Report. At this point there was a short adjournment and he eventually accepted a 
solution in the form of recommendation (g) which puts the matter in proper 
perspective by asking the Assembly to take note of the facts set out in the whole 
section in which this particular paragraph occurs and thus draws attention to the 
various anomalies in the grant of relief, including the fact that while 17,000 
‘‘economic refugees ” in Palestine are receiving UNRWA assistance although not 
strictly within UNRWA’s mandate, substantial numbers of children (actually about 
25,000) are not receiving rations because of the limited funds available to UNRWA; 
it also draws attention to the abuses in the operation of the system of the 
registration rolls on which rations depend. 

Clothing for Refugees 

17. Another point on which the Jordanian representative insisted, and with 
which it is impossible not to have some sympathy, is the provision of clothing for 
the refugees. This has, however, never been an UNRWA responsibility and even 
if the necessary funds were within sight it is open to question whether it is 
appropriate to make it an UNRWA responsibility at this late stage. Here again, it 
was urged upon the Jordanian representative that the remedy lay in arousing still 
further the interest of the voluntary agencies who have hitherto endeavoured to 
supply the need and other similar agencies who might be in a position to do so. 
He, however, refused to rest content with the suggestion to this effect embodied in 
paragraph 25 of the report; and here again the matter was covered by 
recommendation (g). 

Future of UNRWA 

18. There was general agreement with the idea of extending the mandate of 
UNRWA for a sufficiently long period to give the necessary stability for the efficient 
and economical planning of its activities, while nevertheless retaining the idea of 
the gradual transfer to the host Governments of responsibility for the 
administration of relief as and when possible. I was careful not to take the lead 
in suggesting any particular period for the extension of UNRWA’s mandate. But 
as my colleages evidently agreed that five years was appropriate, I finally joined 
them in recommending this. I had previously indicated that there was a possible 
parliamentary difficulty, so far as I was concerned, though I made it clear that this 
related to Her Majesty’s Government's financial contributions which of course 
depended on parliamentary approval year by year. 

Finance 

19. There is no need for me to do more I think in this Report than to draw 
attention to paragraph 27 of the Report regarding the reduction by $1 million of 
the relief budget as now presented; and to paragraph 28 and recommendation (i) 
regarding future budgetary procedure. The reduction in this year’s budget turns 
largely on unpredictable movements of prices and will have to be considered by 
the Assembly, as is clear from paragraph 21 of the Report, in relation to the position 
of those refugee children who are not at present receiving rations. 
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20. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives in 
Washington, Paris, Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, Amman, Beirut and Tel Aviv, to the 
United Kingdom Delegation at New York and to the Political Division of the 
British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I have. &c. 

J. C. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


V 1073/68 No. 14 

DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE TALKS BETWEEN THE TURKISH 
PRIME MINISTER AND NURI PASHA IN ISTANBUL 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received October 29) 

(No. 218. Secret) Ankara, 

Sir, October 26, 1954. 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to my telegram No. 511, that 
the Turkish Prime Minister sent for me on the 25th of October to give me a more 
detailed account ol his talks with Nuri Pasha in Istanbul than was given to me 
by M. Zorlu on the 20th of October and reported in my telegram No. 500. 

2. The Prime Minister told me that Nuri Pasha had started by saying that 
the Arab States faced two dangers, one the danger of an attack from Israel, and the 
other the danger of an attack from Soviet Russia: of these the first was the greater 
since the Arab States alone were threatened by Israel whereas other, and powerful. 
States were concerned with preparing against the danger of aggression by Russia. 
It was to protect Iraq against Israel that Nuri Pasha wished to conclude a defence 
agreement with Pakistan: it was true that Iraq had already a close association with 
Turkey, but Turkey had no common frontier with Israel and could not help Iraq in 
the event of trouble from that quarter. 

3. M. Menderes's reply to this exposition of Nuri Pasha’s views was, according 
to himself, friendly but very plain. He said that first of all it was no use Iraq 
thinking that she could leave it to others to deal with the possibility of a Soviet 
aggression: if Turkey were attacked and defeated on Friday, Iraq would be 
involved on Saturday and it was vain to imagine that Iraq could make any effective 
provision for her security without Turkey. As regards Israel, M. Menderes said 
that it was astonishing to him that the Arab States could really be so apprehensive 
of a danger from that quarter since they must realise that in present circumstances 
it was inconceivable that Israel should really resort to aggression against her 
neighbours. But if Iraq really wanted security from such a threat, he failed to see 
how the fact that Turkey had no common frontier with Israel should lead Iraq 
to turn for assistance to Pakistan. M. Menderes told me at this stage in his account 
of the talks that it was quite clear to him that the real motive of Nuri Pasha's 
project of a pact with Pakistan was to form a Muslim group between Pakistan 
and the Arab States in rivalry to Turkey, and that Nuri Pasha wished as the result 
of his talks in Istanbul to be able to tell the Pakistan Government that his approach 
to them for a bilateral pact had Turkey’s blessing. M. Menderes told Nuri Pasha 
that his arguments were clearly a pretext for avoiding an association with Turkey 
as a result of prejudice and misapprehension of Turkey’s true sentiments towards 
the Arab States. There followed, according to M. Menderes, a good deal of friendly 
but plain speaking on both sides, in the course of which Nuri Pasha said that the 
Arab States reproached Turkey with having turned her back on them, and M. 
Menderes pointed out the absurdity of such an accusation and referred to the 
numerous occasions, such as the recent expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador from 
Egypt, when Turkey had shown the greatest moderation in the face of most 
unfriendly behaviour on the part of the Arab States. At one point Nuri Pasha 
asked M. Menderes what Turkey wanted of Iraq and was obviously rather taken 
aback when M. Menderes replied that Iraq could contribute comparatively little to 
Middle East defence and that Turkey wanted little of her. 

4. M. Menderes told me that in the course of the lengthy discussions 
stretching over ten days he refrained, in accordance with your advice, from trying 
to impose any precise line on Nuri Pasha. He succeeded, however, in getting him to 
give up his idea of a pact with Pakistan and to agree to aim at a grouping of all 
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the Arab States in association with Turkey and Pakistan, and also with Persia, 
which Nuri Pasha said had already indicated its readiness to consider joining a 
local defence grouping. The agreement on these lines is recorded in the joint 
minute (enclosure No. 30 in this despatch). M. Menderes told me that he had 
insisted that the result of the talks should be recorded on paper, and in spite of 
Nuri Pashas strong aversion to committing himself to a precise expression of 
thought, this was done. On M. Menderes’ suggestion, each side first produced its 
own version of the talks and later they agreed on a joint text. Nuri Pasha was due 
to leave before the joint text was agreed, and M. Menderes insisted on his staying 
another day. Copies of the three documents! 1 ) are enclosed. It will be seen that 
the Iraqi version is very slight and the Turkish version much more substantial. 
The joint text records the outcome of the talks in general terms. It omits the 
reference, included in the Turkish version, to Nuri Pasha’s initial advocacy of a pact 
with Pakistan, as also the agreement that while Turkey and Iraq should both work 
on Persia, Turkey should be responsible for approaching Syria and the Lebanon. 
This was on Nuri Pasha’s own recommendations in view of the present uneasy 
relations between Iraq and Syria. 

5. M. Menderes said that he emphasised to Nuri Pasha his earnest hope that 
Iraq would maintain the closest relations with the United States and Britain, 
pointing out that while the support of the United States was essential for the 
security of any country of the Free World, Britain, as the only outside power with 
forces in the Middle East, was an essential element in any defence system for the 
area. His remarks about Cyprus, reported in my telegram No. 500 are recorded 
in the Turkish version of the talks. I understood from the Acting Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who gave me the minutes and was present at the 
talks, that there was no mention of associating France with any Middle East defence 
grouping, although, as reported in my telegram No. 500, Nuri Pasha discussed 
with the Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs the possibility 
of securing the adherence of Syria. M. Esenbel said that according to Nuri Pasha 
the Secretary-General took note of his remarks and undertook to give the French 
Government’s views later. 

6. Both the Turkish and the agreed minutes show the attention given in the 
talks to Egypt and the joint text records the agreement of both sides to do their 
utmost to bring Egypt into the defence grouping or to ensure her participation 
in drafting the agreement with a view to her later adherence. The same text also 
records: — 

(i) the agreement of both sides to consult together and follow an agreed line 

in pursuing their contacts with the other States concerned; 

(ii) Nuri’s conception of the role of Iraq in the event of war; 

(iii) Turkey's readiness to take every occasion to counteract Communist and 

Zionist propaganda aimed at preventing the establishment of better 

relations between Turkey and the Arabs; and 

(iv) agreement to strengthen the economic and cultural ties between Turkey 

and Iraq. 

7. As reported in my telegram No. 511, M. Menderes told me that he expected 
to visit Cairo in the second half of November and to receive a return visit from 
the Egyptian Prime Minister in December. Contacts with Egypt would thus have 
been made, and followed up, before M. Menderes’s visit to Baghdad at the New 
Year. Meanwhile a group of Egyptian journalists have been invited to take part in 
the celebration of Turkey's National Day on the 29th of October, when M. 
Menderes intends to give them a press conference, and there will be a return visit 
by Turkish journalists to Cairo. 

8. It will be interesting to see what account Nuri Pasha gives to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Baghdad of his talks with the Turkish Prime Minister. M. 
Menderes intends to give them a Press conference, and there will be a return visit 
innate Iraqi suspicion of Turkey and her aims in the Arab world and clearly hopes 
that the talks resulted in establishing the basis of future collaboration between 
Turkey and Iraq in building up an effective system of Middle East defence. The 
two Prime Ministers seem to have agreed that no further time should be lost and 
the next few months are likely to witness considerable diplomatic activity over 
the area. In M. Menderes’s mind there is no doubt whatever about the necessity 

C) Not printed. 
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of the eventual association of the United States and Britain in any Middle East 
grouping that may emerge. His argument is that it is up to the countries on the 
spot to organise themselves in the first place and give convincing evidence of the 
will to plan for their own defence. 

9. As reported in my telegram No. 511, M. Menderes has given a similar 
full account of the talks to my United States colleague. His constant theme is that 
Turkey can have no secrets on these matters from her British and American friends. 
He has told me that he took this same line in his talks with Nuri Pasha and earlier 
with the Crown Prince of Iraq, and I am certain that he would have no objection 
whatever to Nuri Pasha being made aware of the full account which he has given 
me of his talks with him. 

10. Iam sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Baghdad, Karachi, Tehran, Cairo, Damascus, Amman, Beirut, Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Washington and Paris, and to the Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


V 1193/107 No. 15 

MILITARY AID TO IRAQ 

( 1 ) 

Sir J. Trout beck to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received November 6) 

(No. 701. Confidential) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic) November 6, 1954. 

When I took Shuckburgh to see Nuri yesterday I raised with him the question 
of loan of six Centurion tanks, on which my military attache has been in 
correspondence with the War Office. Nuri broadened the discussion into general 
one of Iraqi rearmament. He said that he had no money to pay for new tanks, 
or indeed for any other military equipment to carry out phased programme whether 
for army or air force. It was all he could do to meet the ordinary needs of the 
present forces. He could only go forward with the programme of expansion if 
financed from outside. He estimated that total sum involved at some £70 millions, 
spread over a number of years, and hoped that the greater part of this would be 
met by American aid. 

2. This, he continued, raised a further problem. His impression was that 
America wanted to provide the necessary equipment themselves and not by 
off-shore purchases. They had, for example, told the Iraqi Chief of General Staff 
during his recent visit to the United States that they could supply tanks without 
difficulty, and unquestionably the same applied to aircraft. They were already 
supplying Turkey and Pakistan, and the question for decision now was whether 
Iraq should be included for rearmament purposes in that group or should remain 
linked with the British forces in the Middle East with Jordan. The answer 
depended on the United States Government and Her Majesty’s Government. If 
Her Majesty's Government could assist Iraq financially (as, he alleged, had been 
hinted by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff during his conversation with 
him in London) or persuade the United States Government to use method of 
off-shore purchases, Iraq could remain in the Middle East group. If, on the other 
hand, the United States Government insisted on supplying their own material 
he would have to accept that. If neither method was acceptable he would have 
to give up his programme of expansion. It was now for Her Majesty’s 
Government, in consultation with the United States Government, to decide what 
they wanted of Iraq. All he could say himself was that the Iraqi Government 
could not pay. If the Western Powers needed her in their plans of defence they 
must somehow provide the finance. It would be of great benefit to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be forthcoming as the provision of tanks and other equipment 
would make it far easier for him to get Iraqi forces and public opinion to accept 
the continued presence of British squadrons in Iraqi bases. 

3. I said I must obviously submit a problem of such magnitude to London, 
but that I could make two comments at once. I was sure that Her Majesty’s 
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Government could not themselves assist Iraq financially over her rearmament 
programme, and I was quite confident that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
had meant no such thing during the conversations in London. Secondly, before 
he thought seriously of entering the Turkey-Pakistan zone of rearmament he should 
consider very seriously the question of supply line. I thought it would be very 
profitable for him to discuss all these matters with the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff during his forthcoming visit. 

4. Nuri is the most brilliant begger I have ever met, and it is never easy to 
know how far he is serious and how far he is “ trying it on.” But this is by no 
means the first time he has said that he cannot rearm without help from the West. 
I do not believe he wants to go over to American armaments, but he evidently 
feels that he has an opportunity of squeezing both us and America and forcing 
us to pay the maximum price for building up the Iraqi forces into a more solid 
link in Western Defence. It seems to me that we must thrash this whole question 
out with America and get a clearer indication of how far they intend to go: — 

(a) in their total aid to Iraq over the next few years, and 

( b ) in off-shore purchases. 

The Iraqis are past masters at playing us and America off against each other. 
That is the first thing we must both avoid. 


V 1193/107 


(2) 

From Sir Anthony Eden 


(No. 5691. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) November 18, 1954. 

Bagdad telegram No. 701 to me [of November 6|: Military assistance for Iraq. 

Our comments are as follows: — 

(a) Iraqi oil revenues are at present in the region of £50 millions a year and 

will tend to increase; we therefore find it difficult to believe that they 
cannot afford to expand their armed forces. The C.I.G.S. made no 
such suggestion to Nuri in London as the latter alleges (paragraph 2 
of Bagdad telegram under reference). 

( b ) The distribution of current United States aid as between offshore 

purchases from the United Kingdom and direct supply from the United 
States is about to be agreed between the Americans and ourselves. 
(See Annex II to Wing Commander Wallace's letter No. 185 of 
September 24 and Bagdad telegram No. 635, repeated to B.J.S.M.). 

(c) Any proposals for the increase of United Kingdom and United States aid 

to Iraq would have to be considered in the light, inter alia, of Nuri’s 
progress with Middle East defence schemes and the facilities which Iraq 
may be able to offer the United Kingdom in any revision of the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. 

(</) Nuri's suggestion that there are in the Middle East rival groups of States 
under United Kingdom and United States patronage, both bidding for 
Iraqi adherence, is unrealistic. 

(e) It remains important that, as provided in the Memorandum of 
Understanding of February 26 last, Iraq's forces should be equipped 
with British types of arms so that a single supply channel may serve 
them and our own forces in war. 

2. We wish to instruct Her Majesty’s Ambassador to reply on the above 
lines (omitting reference to the Memorandum of Understanding). For this to be 
effective it is, however, essential that the United States Government should instruct 
their Embassy at Bagdad to make it known to the Iraqi Government that they 
share these views, and that United Kingdom and United States policies in this 
matter coincide and do not compete. 

3. Please approach the United States Government accordingly. You should 
inform them of Nuri’s remarks and of Sir J. Troutbeck’s comments, with which 1 
agree, and should endeavour to obtain their co-operation in our proposed rejoinder 
as indicated in paragraph 2 above. You should also try to ascertain the United 
States Government’s intentions about future military aid allocations for Iraq. 
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K 1193/121 (3) 

Sir R. Makins to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received December 10) 

(No. 2663. Secret) Washington, 

(Telegraphic) December 9, 1954. 

My telegram No. 2505: Military assistance for Iraq. 

State Department are now authorising the United States Ambassador in 
Bagdad to speak to the Iraq Government on the lines of paragraph 2 below. 
The five points were given to us in writing, but we were asked to regard the paper 
as a record of conversation and not as a formal document. 

2. Begins 

(i) We also believe the Iraqis are in a position to maintain their armed forces 

at current levels and possibly make some expansion from their own 
resources. However, any considerable expansion would probably be 
at the expense of the development programme. 

(ii) Nuri could be informed we are working out general agreement with the 

United Kingdom on the distribution of United States aid as between 
direct supply and off-shore procurement. However, it would be useful 
to add that this distribution will be determined in the light of Iraq’s 
needs and that every effort will be made to avoid logistic complications. 

(iii) We have already indicated to the Iraqis that the extent of our aid will 

depend largely upon progress in Iraqi adherence to the Turkey-Pakistan 
Pact. It would possibly be useful to reiterate that point. As it would 
be in our interest for the British to obtain facilities in Iraq under any 
new treaty arrangement, it would seem to be helpful generally for us 
to let the Iraqis know that there will be a greater disposition on our 
part to help them if such facilities, available for defence of the free 
world, are made available. 

(iv) It would definitely be helpful to dispel Nuri’s notions about “ rival ” 

groups. 

(v) General Meyers told the Iraqis in May that we recognised the desirability 

of not changing Iraqi equipment over to United States types and of not 
altering Iraqi war equipment tables. This could be repeated to the 
Iraqis with the addition that it would seem proper for Iraq to continue 
in the main to use United Kingdom type of arms. 


V 1193/121 


(4) 

From Sir Anthony Eden 


(No. 1052. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) December 24, 1954. 

Washington telegram No. 2663 to me [of December 10: Military Assistance 
for Iraq). 

Please now reply to Nuri as indicated in my telegram No. 5691 to Washington 
[of November 18] indicating that your remarks supplement those of the C.I.G.S. 
reported in your telegram No. 35 Saving [of November 241. You may also, with 
regard to the financial question, make use at your discretion of the following 
paragraphs. 

2. I agree with the view expressed in your telegram No. 38 Saving [of 
November 24] that we should not urge Nuri to divert to rearmament what has been 
set aside for development. It is, however, our view, bearing in mind the C.I.G.S.’s 
point that quality and readiness for war are far more important than size in the 
development of the Iraqi armed forces, that sufficient funds could be made available 
by alternative methods. 

3. Nuri’s statement that Iraq is spending 50 per cent, of her ordinary revenue 
on defence is not borne out by the budget figures given in vour despatch No. 107 
[of June 19, 1953], which show the proportion as about 35 per cent. It may be 
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true that Nuri cannot at present do more for defence by increasing taxes; but we 
would expect revenue from taxes, other than those paid by the oil companies, to 
increase as the development programme results in increased economic activity. 

4. We wonder in any case whether the Iraqi Government could not draw 
on the Development Board’s revenues to a substantial extent without affecting 
the progress of development in Iraq. The Board started the year 1953-54 with 
a cash balance of ID.20 millions. During that year its income was ID.35 millions, 
whereas its outgoings in expenditure on actual development and in loans to 
municipal and other institutions totalled ID.26 millions, giving a surplus on the 
year’s workings of ID.9 millions and a cash balance on March 31, 1954, of 
ID.29 millions. Since the increase of oil revenues will increase the Board’s income 
in the coming years, it would seem that this balance could be drawn on without 
ill effect. If you see no objection you should question Nuri on this. 


V 1193/3 (5) 

Mr. Hooper to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January 5) 

(No. 10. Secret) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic) January 5, 1955. 

Your telegram No. 1052. 

I spoke to the Prime Minister on the lines indicated on January 4. The United 
States Ambassador, who did not receive instructions till December 28, is also 
speaking to him on the lines foreshadowed in Washington telegram No. 2663 to the 
Foreign Office. 

2. Nuri Pasha reiterated that Iraq was already doing all that could be 
expected of her and could not expend more on defence than she was doing at 
present. In any case, with a bloc of [group undecipherable! million facing another 
bloc of the same size, anything Iraq could do was a drop in the ocean. In these 
days of nuclear warfare the small countries without industrial resources could 
not afford heavy armaments. Such armaments as they did order were usually 
obsolete before they arrived. He instanced Venoms ordered by Iraq. If the 
Western Powers wanted Iraq to do more, they must pay. If they did not wish to 
do so directly, he was quite willing to devote more money to defence in the budget 
if the West would make it up by way of economic aid. When I made point (c) 
in your telegram No. 5691 to Washington, Nuri Pasha retorted that Turkey, 
Pakistan and Persia had received aid in advance of conclusion of a defence 
arrangement; why not Iraq? 

3. On reflection, and after consulting Lord Salter in confidence, I did not 
press the argument in paragraph 4 of your telegram No. 1052. It is true that the 
Development Board has substantial cash balance, but this is because a number 
of projects are still at comparatively inexpensive stage of planning and have not yet 
reached the point at which heavy capital expenditure will be incurred on 
construction. The cash balance will disappear very quickly when they get going. 
Conceivably a point may one day be reached when the resources available for 
development are fully employed, and it may then be advisable, in order to prevent 
inflation, to “ mop up ” surplus oil royalties and general revenues by armament 
purchases; but this is unlikely for several years. 

4. There are obvious fallacies in Nuri Pasha’s argument, but it seems most 
unlikely that he will modify his attitude as long as he believes that there is any 
prospect of unlimited free arms from the United States. In particular, he will 
continue to stall on the question of tanks until the Americans either make it clear 
that there will be no free tanks at all, or agree to supply Centurions on off-shore 
purchase. 
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JE 1022/30 No. 16 

MR. SHUCKBURGH’S CONVERSATIONS WITH EGYPTIAN MINISTERS 

Mr. Murray to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received December 20) 


(No. 228. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, December 15, 1954. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a record of the conversations which Mr. 
Shuckburgh had with Egyptian Ministers 
during his recent visit to Cairo. 

2. Mr. Shuckburgh, who discussed with 
me and with members of my staff the 
implications of the Egyptian attitude as 
revealed in these talks, will no doubt on his 
return himself be offering his comments. 1 
do not propose, therefore, in this present 
despatch to do more than offer a general 
observation. 

3. It will be seen that the views 
expressed by the Ministers on Egypt's 
relations with the other Arab States were 
somewhat contradictory. Nevertheless, the 
importance which they attached to the 
Arab Security Pact emerged clearly enough. 
Their attitude appears to be that the pact, 
which they consider served them well as an 
“ umbrella ” for the Canal Zone Agree¬ 
ment, is capable of further use to cover any 
other arrangements between the Arab 
States and the West. It is perhaps of some 
significance that they now appear to 
consider that this pact, which was originally 
devised against Israel, could now be the 
basis of defence against Soviet Russia. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the Head of the British Middle East Office 
at Nicosia, and to Her Majesty’s Repre¬ 
sentatives at Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Amman, Jedda, Tehran, Ankara, Paris and 
Washington. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH MURRAY. 


Enclosure 

Mr. Shuckburgh had two long discussions 
with Egyptian Ministers on December 11; 
the first for an hour with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and the second for three 
hours over dinner in the Oriental 
Counsellor’s house with the Prime Minister 
and Major Salah Salem. 

Israel 

2. The Egyptian Ministers differed con¬ 
siderably in their attitude to the problem of 
Israel. They were all sceptical, however, 
whether the moment for a settlement had 


yet come. For his part, Dr. Fawzi 
discussed in an apparently objective if not 
constructive spirit the possibility of a basis 
for negotiation being put forward by the 
Israeli Government, which should include 
the cession to Jordan of the Gaza strip 
and the Negev south of Beersheba as well 
as other frontier adjustments and he 
expounded in this connexion the Egyptian 
thesis of the necessity for a physical land 
contact between Egypt and the rest of the 
Arab world. He added that compensation 
for refugees was an essential part of any 
scheme, but that Egypt, recognising that 
full compensation to every refugee would 
ruin Israel and therefore offer no basis for 
agreement, would be prepared to agree to 
any compensation scheme from whatever 
source the necessary finance was forth¬ 
coming. 

3. Major Salah Salem was in a 
thoroughly disingenuous mood and asserted 
that no peace with Israel was possible, even 
if Israel accepted the United Nations 
resolutions of 1947; that it would be 
tolerated neither by Egypt’s Arab associates 
nor by her domestic public opinion; that 
the resumption of external trade by Israel 
would damage Egypt’s commerce; and that 
in any case the Jews would never agree to 
surrender a square centimetre of land to 
Arab frontier property owners and that 
therefore no basis of agreement meeting 
the pathetic needs of the refugees could 
ever be found. 

4. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser corrected 
his Minister of National Guidance and took 
a much calmer line. He denied that 
Egyptian public opinion could not stomach 
a settlement and asserted that if the 
moment ever came for one he would have 
the courage to take an initiative. He was 
entirely sceptical, however, of the Israelis 
putting forward a basis for negotiation 
which could provide a starting point for 
progress. He too insisted on the necessity 
for a land connexion—and not a mere 
corridor—between Egypt and the Arab 
world. 

Jordan 

5. A separate and somewhat startling 
point brought forward by Dr. Fawzi was an 
Egyptian objection—apparently in the 
name of Arab public opinion—to the 
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continued employment of British officers 
and particularly General Glubb in the 
Arab Legion. His attitude appeared to 
indicate a disposition on the part of Egypt 
to organise a campaign against these 
officers and against the degree of control 
exercised by Her Majesty’s Government 
over the expenditure of their subsidy to the 
Jordanian forces. His attitude was not 
echoed by his Prime Minister, although 
several opportunities occurred for him to 
take a similar line, and on the contrary he 
stated that it was not Egypt's intention to 
attempt to hound the United Kingdom out 
of the Middle East. 

Turco-Pakistan-Iraqi Pact 

6. All three Ministers displayed unswerv¬ 
ing hostility to Iraq entering into any formal 
agreement with Turkey or Pakistan. They 
professed to regard such an agreement as 
militarily unnecessary and useless—in that 
none of the States concerned would bring 
any material aid to the other in time of 
war—and in any case, largely because of 
the Israel problem and of Turkey’s relations 
with Israel on the one hand and the West 
on the other, as unacceptable to public 
opinion in Iraq and in other Arab States as 
well; they pointed out that the Turco- 
Pakistani Pact had no practical results 
whatever and that it had antagonised 
opinion in Pakistan and played the 
Communist game there; they threw out 
broad hints that Saudi-Arabian money 
would be used to intrigue against Nuri Said 
if he did proceed with the notion; they did 
not add, but possibly meant, that Egyptian 
money and propaganda would also be 
applied if necessary to the task. 

Defence Relations with the West 

7. All three Ministers made it plain that 
Egyptian policy at present would be based 
on a conception of a build-up of the 
political and military strength of the Arab 
League and that links with the West should 
be limited to the indirect ones already 
existing in the form of our treaties with 
Egypt, Iraq and Jordan. They admitted 
and deplored the weakness of the Govern¬ 
ments in power in Syria and the Lebanon 
and Jordan, but stated their wish and 
determination—in terms which suggested 
an intention to try to plot to some effect— 
to see strong Governments installed in 
those countries. They clearly had no 
conception of the implications of atomic 
warfare methods applied to a Russian 
threat against the Middle East, and were 
inclined to pooh-pooh the necessity for any 


British troops or air forces in the area at 
all, maintaining that British forces could 
not be present in all theatres at once and 
that the defence of this one should there¬ 
fore rest on the forces of the Arab States 
built up to appropriate strength and 
efficiency. They looked forward to a 
revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty on the 
lines of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 
October 19, but admitted under pressure 
from Mr. Shuckburgh that such a solution 
might be adapted to the peculiar needs of 
our military dispositions further north than 
the Suez Canal. As regards revision of our 
treaty with Jordan, after an initial state¬ 
ment that no Arab State could ever invite 
British troops to enter its territory in peace¬ 
time, which was duly countered by 
Mr. Shuckburgh, they became completely 
vague and confused. 

8. The two Ministers developed a 
complicated thesis to demonstrate that no 
move towards a formal relationship 
between the Arab States and the West 
could be contemplated. Major Salem 
argued that the West was identified in Arab 
minds with Israel which was a creation of 
the Balfour Declaration and United States 
support. Until the Israeli problem was 
solved, the peoples of the Arab States 
could not be brought to believe that any 
relationship with the West was in their— 
the Arabs'—own interest. The Prime 
Minister continued this line of thought by 
urging that, until the “ psychological 
battle ” was won of persuading the Arab 
peoples that the fight against communism 
in their midst, and precautions against 
Russian aggression from outside, were 
undertaken by their own Governments 
in their own interest, there could be 
no question of the Arab League 
calling the West into partnership, and 
any attempt so to do would be merely 
playing communism's game. The most 
that could be countenanced was a continua¬ 
tion, with suitable undefined modifications, 
of our existing defence arrangements with 
Iraq and Jordan, together with informal 
consultations, plans and contacts such as 
those to which he had agreed with Lord 
Mountbatten. 

9. The Prime Minister then discussed 
his own “ psychological battles ” in Egypt. 
He said that he had now won the battle of 
the agreement, and far quicker than he 
expected. He now faced a battle of 
confidence, and particularly confidence in 
Great Britain, which would extend over 
the whole of the twenty months’ period of 
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the withdrawal of British troops from the 
Suez Canal Base area. (This statement is 
consistent with his earlier assertions to Her 
Majesty's Ambassador and to the Minister 
of State that no formal steps in defence 
relationships between Egypt and the West 
would be possible until the withdrawal was 
complete.) He also spoke of improving 
relations with Turkey, referred to his recent 
article on that subject, which, he remarked, 
could not have been published a year ago, 
and appeared to look forward to a slow 
rapprochement with some confidence and 
even pleasure. 

10. It was noteworthy that during the 
whole of this discussion Gamal Abdel 
Nasser spoke frequently of himself: “ my 
policy ....”, “ my battle ....”, “I 
shall have the courage when the time comes 
....”, &c. A considerable development 
seems to have taken place in him since his 
escape from assassination and his triumph 
over both General Neguib and the Moslem 
Brotherhood: he is more sure of himself, 
and perhaps over-confident and even a 
little inflated. The prospects of the re- 


introduction of parliamentary institutions 
and party political life in Egypt seemed to 
recede as the evening wore on. 

'll. The policy which the Egyptian 
Ministers advocated—and which reflects 
some of the basic ideas in Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s profession of faith in his book 
“ The Philosophy of the Revolution ”— 
shewed contradictions which were the more 
glaring in that Major Salem had at the 
outset, in a private grumble to Mr. Murray, 
referred in the most disparaging terms to 
the Arab League Council meeting which 
was still taking place. He spoke of the 
“ antiquated gramophone records ” put on 
by the representatives of various States, to 
the “ bad relations ” in the League, and the 
“ hopeless politicians ” of the “ democratic ” 
Arab regimes. Reading between the lines, 
the Egyptian Ministers’ attitude appeared 
to be inspired at least in part by Egyptian 
ambition to continue to dominate the 
League, and in particular to use it, at least 
at this juncture, to prevent Iraq adopting 
a separate policy. 


V 1072/1 No. 17 

THE 22nd SESSION OF THE ARAB LEAGUE COUNCIL 

Mr. Murray to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January I) 


(No. 234. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, December 28, 1954. 

With the agreement of Sir j. Sterndale 
Bennett, whose departure, with his office, 
from Egypt to Cyprus just as the 
22nd session of the Arab League Council 
was beginning prevented him from covering 
its proceedings, 1 have the honour in this 
despatch to give some account of the 
meetings of that body which were held in 
Cairo between November 29 and Decem¬ 
ber 11,1954. 

2. The session was notable because it 
came at a time when relations between 
Egypt and the remainder of the Arab 
countries, seldom good, had deteriorated 
visibly as a result of the latter’s failure to 
show a becoming sympathy with the 
Egyptian Government in its difficulties with 
General Neguib and the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. It also came soon after Nuri Said’s 
visit to Turkey and when Iraq’s particular 
defence problems were much under public 
discussion here. 

3. Egypt moved into the offensive from 
the outset. The Council was due to meet 


on November 27, and the Foreign Ministers 
of the Arab States had announced their 
intention of attending. Most of them had 
reached Beirut on their way to Cairo when 
it became known that Egypt's Delegation 
would be headed by the Principal Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and not the Foreign Minister. The 
representatives of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan 
and Iraq then severally announced their 
intention not to attend unless the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister also did so, and after 
forty-eight hours of rumour and counter¬ 
rumour it was finally settled that Dr. Fawzi 
would represent Egypt, and the Council 
assembled in Cairo two days late, on 
November 29. 

4. The Egyptian attitude may have been 
inspired in part by the startling triviality of 
the agenda prepared for the session, which 
ranged over the customary topics of Palestine 
(with special emphasis on the recent 
presentations of credentials in Jerusalem); 
North Africa (with special condemnation of 
French actions in Algeria); the boycott of 
Israel, and the alleged ill-treatment of 
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Arabs resident in Israel. In addition, such 
momentous matters as Israeli diplomatic 
representation in Thailand and the proposal 
to establish a permanent Arab exhibition in 
New York were scheduled to receive 
attention. The inadequacy of this 
programme to the demands of the hour 
struck others besides the Egyptians, and the 
Jordanian Foreign Minister later observed 
to the Oriental Counsellor at this Embassy 
that, had the Council really met to discuss 
nothing more important than the routine 
matters on the agenda, it might well have 
meant the end of the League. Sayyid Walid 
Salah’s reaction to this danger was to steer 
the Egyptian and Iraqi representatives into 
a rational discussion of the question of 
collaboration with the West, and he claims 
to have done so despite the almost equal 
danger that such discussion might well have 
developed into bad-tempered recrimination. 
The latter danger was certainly present in 
the mind of the Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
who for his part claimed to have used his 
influence towards an amicable reconciliation 
of the two points of view. 

5. Despite the agenda, therefore, and 
contrary to general expectation, the 
question of Middle East defence was not 
only discussed, but discussed without its 
leading to violent dissension. The dis¬ 
cussions were largely informal and outside 
the official committees, and they do not 
figure in the final resolutions, but their 
general purport is clear from statements 
made to the press, and from the contacts 
which it was possible for members of this 
Embassy to establish with the various 
Foreign Ministers during their stay in Cairo. 

6. The Egyptian Prime Minister lost no 
time in making his views known to the 
visiting Foreign Ministers. After his 
meeting on December 1 with the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister, the Cairo press mentioned 
Egypt’s “ proposal to amend the Arab 
League Charter and make it tighter and 
more binding ” and reported M. Alfred 
Naccache as welcoming any measure for 
closer relations amongst Arab countries. 
On December 2, the Jordanian Foreign 
Minister was reported to have proposed 
that Arab Prime Ministers be invited to 
join the Foreign Ministers in Cairo in order 
to take decisive action on these important 
issues. These meetings led up to a meeting 
between Colonel Nasser and the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister. After a meeting on 
December 5 between the Egyptian, Iraqi, 
Syrian, Jordanian and Saudi Foreign 
Ministers, the press understood that all were 


agreed that there should be no adherence to 
Western military pacts and that the Arab 
League Security Pact should be the basis of 
Arab defence planning. The Lebanese 
Minister, who was not present at this 
meeting, was reported the same day in 
Rose el Youssej to have said that as 
neutrality was impossible for the Arabs, 
whose interests were completely bound up 
with the West, this link should be reflected 
in their policy. But the discrepancy 
between his views and those of his 
colleagues was evidently more apparent 
than real, for no dissentient voice marred 
the unity of the daily chorus in favour of 
the League Pact, the whole Pact and 
nothing but the Pact. On December 6 it 
was reported that Iraq wished to see Persia 
included within the Arab Defence Organi¬ 
sation. The Cairo press was adamantly 
against the inclusion of any non-Arab 
countries within the Arab Defence Pact, 
and eventually the Iraqi Foreign Minister 
subscribed to this view in his press state¬ 
ment of December 13 ( cf . my telegram 
No. 265 Saving of December 15). On 
December 9 Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser again summed up the Egyptian 
attitude, which (according to al Gumhouria) 
was that the proposed League Council 
meeting of January next represented the 
League’s “ last chance ” to do something 
effective about its future and about defence 
co-ordination. There was no point in 
Arab Prime Ministers meeting meanwhile, 
until their Foreign Ministers had reached 
agreement on fundamentals. It was stated 
by the Cairo press that the League Council 
meeting in January would be preceded by a 
meeting of the Defence Council earlier in 
that month. 

7. Out of the wealth of testimony 
available in the press, a picture thus 
emerged which confirmed the impressions 
left by the conversations between the 
various Arab Ministers and the Oriental 
Counsellor of this Embassy which were 
summarised in my telegram No. 1777 of 
December 7. The Egyptian view, that in the 
immediate future the Arab States should 
avoid new formal defence commitments to 
the West and concentrate on defence 
arrangements based on the League Security 
Pact, prevailed over Iraqi anxiety for some 
early link with Turkey or Pakistan. In this 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister seems to have 
proved more accommodating than his 
Prime Minister was expected to be. It 
appears from the statement made by Sayyed 
Shahbandar to the press on December 13 
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(my telegram No. 265 Saving) that an 
arrangement whereby Iraqi requirements 
with regard to Persia and Turkey 
should be met by a reactivation clause 
in a revised Anglo-Iraqi Treaty similar 
to the clause in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement would be acceptable to 
Egypt, and (though the Syrian Foreign 
Minister felt unable to commit his 
Government) to the Foreign Ministers 
assembled in Cairo. In short, the view 
which commended itself to the Foreign 
Ministers was that for the time being at 
least the Arab States should not enter into 
any new commitments with the West and 
that in any revision of existing commitments 
full account should, as in the case of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, be taken of the 
Arab Security Pact. 

8. I have dealt at some length with the 
League’s extra-curricular activities because 
they were virtually the only significant 
product of its deliberations. The following 
resolutions which reportedly emerged from 
its scheduled meetings are of limited interest. 

(a) The Council endorsed a standardised 

draft-law for the reorganisation of 
the Arab Economic Blockade of 
Israel. 

( b) The Council agreed that Syria should 

submit a complaint to the Security 
Council against Israeli plans to divert 
the Jordan River. 

(c) The Council recommended that a 

thorough study be made of condi¬ 
tions under which Arab nationals 
live in Israel. 

(cl) The Council agreed on measures 
drawn up to strengthen the Jordanian 
National Guard. The whole matter 
would be referred to the Arab 
Defence Council. 

(e) The Council recommended the 
establishment of Arab diplomatic 
missions on a world-wide scale, to 
ensure at least one Arab diplomatic 
mission in each foreign capital. 

if) The Council approved Arab partici¬ 
pation in the Africa-Asia con¬ 
ference in Djakarta. 

(g) Arab Governments should enquire 
into the possibility of there being 
uranium in their territories, and any 
uranium found should not be used 
for aggressive purposes. 

(/?) The Council would continue to show 
interest in the South Yemen. 

(/) The Council decided to exert all 
efforts to bring about the repair of 
the A1 Aqsar Mosque in Jerusalem. 


(/) The Council accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of the Economic and 
Communications Committees con¬ 
cerning postal agreement between 
Arab States and the American 
Spanish postal union. 

( k ) The Council agreed to the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Taha Hussain as 
• president of the Permanent Cultural 
Committee. 

9. In addition, the Political Committee 
of the League approved the despatch by 
member States of a note to the Persian 
Government rejecting the latter’s claim to 
sovereignty over Bahrain and hence to prior 
notification of flights by aircraft of Arab 
countries to and from the island. The 
Political Committee also considered a 
memorandum prepared by the Arab League 
Secretariat on the subject of alleged British 
aggressions against Central Oman, and 
heard Sheikh Talib bin Ali el Hinnawi, 
brother of the Imam of Oman, who had 
come to Cairo to obtain from the League, 
if possible, a declaration of the independence 
of the Imam’s territories. They also heard, 
from the Egyptian Foreign Minister, the 
gist of representations on the subject of the 
Imam’s depredations which I had made to 
him on your instructions. The Political 
Committee decided to put the matter on the 
agenda of the Council for its next meeting. 
This increasing preoccupation of the 
League with affairs in the Persian Gulf was 
also reflected in a decision of the Israel 
Boycott Office to send one of its leading 
representatives, Sayyid Abdel Kerim al 
Aidi, to Kuwait to try to deal with the 
problem of the leakage of Arab oil to 
Israel from that Sheikhdom. The 
League Economic Council, which met on 
December 11 after the final session of the 
League Council, also included amongst its 
decisions one “ to build a road to connect 
the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean ” 
and others to “ examine the possibilities of 
technical aid ” between Arab States and to 
“ establish a common fund ” for their 
material improvement, resolutions which 
clearly look meaningfully at the backward¬ 
ness and wealth of the Gulf Sheikhdoms. 

10. This session of the League Council 
took place during the trial and condemna¬ 
tion to death of the Moslem Brothers’ 
leaders in Cairo, and the distinctly hostile 
reception accorded to these events in the 
Arab capitals added to the Egyptian 
Government’s irritation with the Arab 
States. Despite their embarrassments the 
Egyptians nevertheless dominated the 
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League proceedings in striking fashion, and 
there were no signs at all of the slipping of 
leadership from Egyptian hands which some 
observers thought they discerned in the 
April meetings of the League, when the 
Egyptian Government was similarly pre¬ 
occupied with internal matters. Major 
Salah Salem’s opinion of his Arab colleagues 
is low, and continues to be vigorously 
expressed, and he does from time to time 
envisage Egypt’s abandoning the League 
to its own devices, but it is probable that 
these are no more than flicks of the 
courbash, and for as long as the League 
comes as smartly to heel as it did on this 
occasion Egypt is unlikely to relinquish 
the satisfaction and the advantage of 
dominating it. The possibility of some 
“revolutionary” decision by Egypt’s present 


rulers cannot be entirely excluded—they 
have already destroyed many institutions 
more firmly based than the Arab League, 
and they are not immune to the attractions 
of roles which they imagine they can play 
in Eastern Mediterranean, African and 
Islamic affairs. Nevertheless for the present 
further Egyptian efforts to strengthen Arab 
ties in the military or economic fields can 
be expected. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman, Beirut, Bagdad, Damascus, Jedda, 
Tripoli. Bahrain, Taiz, Washington, Ankara, 
and Paris and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Nicosia. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH MURRAY. 
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REPORT BY MR, SHUCKBURGH OF HIS TOUR IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

October-December 1954 


A.—Introduction 

I spent six weeks in the Middle East from 
October 28 to December 14 and visited 
Tehran, Bagdad, Basra, Kirkuk, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Riyadh, Damascus, Amman, 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Beirut, Nicosia and 
Cairo. I was received by the Shah of Persia, 
the Sheikhs of Kuwait and Bahrein, King 
Saud of Arabia, King Hussein of Jordan and 
the Presidents of Syria and the Lebanon, 
and by the Prime Minister or Foreign 
Minister (usually both) in all the countries 
visited. Except for three nights as guest of 
King Saud, one in the King David Hotel, 
Jerusalem, and one as guest of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company in Kirkuk, I stayed 
with Her Majesty’s representatives through¬ 
out (in Nicosia with the Governor of 
Cyprus) and had full discussion with them 
and members of their staffs. I also had talks 
with General Burns, head of the United 
Nations Truce Commission for Palestine, 
Dr. Stewart, Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, 
General Glubb, Dr. Hassouna, Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, the C.I.G.S. (in 
Amman and Cyprus), the Commanders-in- 
Chief, Middle East, and the head of the 
British Middle East Office, as well as with 
the United States and French repre¬ 
sentatives in various capitals and the 
Australian Minister in Cairo. In Beirut 1 


held a three-day conference with Her 
Majesty’s representatives in Middle East 
countries. I was unfortunately prevented 
by weather from visiting Ankara, but Sir 
James Bowker attended the conference in 
Beirut. 

2. In calling upon Heads of State and 
members of foreign Governments I was 
always accompanied by Her Majesty’s 
representatives and reports were made 
where appropriate. I shall try here only to 
give a few general impressions. I did not 
spend more than three days in any one 
capital (except at Beirut for the conference), 
and I make no claim to have obtained a 
first-hand opinion on local problems. 

3. The general situation in the Middle 
East seems to me disquieting. Western 
influence is highly precarious and com¬ 
munism is on the increase. If this trend is 
to be reversed a strong and wisely directed 
effort on our part will be required. The 
importance of the Middle East to the United 
Kingdom needs little emphasis. We are 
dependent upon it for more than 90 per cent, 
of our oil supplies. British companies have 
investments in the area worth at least £700 
million. Their operations earn large sums 
of foreign currency and enable the Sterling 
Area to obtain all its oil requirements for a 
net cost to the balance payments of only £50 
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million a year. Some £300 million of 
sterling accrues annually to the Middle East 
countries as oil revenue and is consequently 
available for buying British exports or for 
conversion into other currencies. These are 
the assets which are at stake. Thus the 
maintenance of our influence in the Middle 
East is an economic as well as a political 
necessity. 

4. It is in this light that we should 
consider our expenditure in the Middle East 
in the diplomatic, information and cultural 
fields, and on economic and technical 
assistance to Middle East States. The with¬ 
drawal of our forces from Suez and the 
reduction of our physical power in the area 
means that we must rely on other forms of 
influence to safeguard our position. This 
has occurred at a time when the Middle East 
is becoming a main target for Soviet 
penetration and when the respect in which 
the Western Powers are held by the Arabs 
is at a very low ebb. I was constantly being 
told in the Middle East that the Arabs have 
no confidence in us, in our promises or our 
guarantees, and a perusal of the local press 
in any Arab country bears this out. This 
lack of confidence destroys our ability to 
help the Arabs resist communism and it 
gravely hampers us in our efforts to build 
up a defence of an area which is so 
important strategically as well as economic¬ 
ally. The need to overcome the suspicions 
and to find a way of drawing the Arab 
world into willing co-operation with the 
West has never been so great or so difficult. 
I agree with General Nasser that the 
“ struggle for opinion ” is now our most 
important task in the Middle East. It is 
partly a matter of policy and partly of public 
relations. 

5. I propose to begin this paper with 
some general comments and to conclude 
with passages on individual areas and 
problems. 

B.—General Comment 

(i) The Arab!Israel Question 

6. The most important cause of Arab 
suspicion and hostility is the question of 
Israel. This problem dominated my tour 
and I have made a separate report on it to 
the Secretary of State. It poisons our 
relations with the Arab world. We are not 
likely to achieve satisfactory defence 
arrangements or to witness any real stability 
or co-operation in the Middle East until it 
can be reduced to more manageable propor¬ 
tions. It is one of the most important of 
the factors favouring Communist pene¬ 


tration of the Arab States and it shows no 
sign of becoming eased with the passage of 
time. Any programme of policy for the 
Middle East must start with an attempt to 
settle this issue or at least to reduce its 
neTarious influence. 

7. It must also be stated that the interests 
and ambitions of Israel as reflected in 
present Israeli policy are not compatible 
with a stable Middle East in good relations 
with the West. Unless with the help of the 
Israelis we can achieve an easement of the 
situation, we may well come to the point 
where a withdrawal of support from Israel 
becomes the only alternative to the loss of 
the interests which I have mentioned above. 

(ii) State of the Arab World 

8. Other factors operating against our 
interests and influence in the Middle East 
are the poverty, the inequalities, the past 
history of “ exploitation ” by European 
Powers, the growth of Arab nationalism and 
the disruptive impact of new wealth from 
oil upon the traditional order of Arab life. 
The last of these applies particularly in the 
coastal sheikhdoms of Arabia and in Iraq 
Tribal disciplines, the broad equality of 
bedouin existence, and the struggle with 
nature have hitherto given the Arab a com¬ 
pelling pattern of life. These stabilities are 
being rapidly undermined, Great wealth 
detaches ruler and sheikh from the old 
relationship with their people. Rural popu¬ 
lations are attracted by wages in the 
oilfields, and a proletariat is beginning to 
develop in ill-favoured deserts. The 
familiar problems of adjustment to revolu¬ 
tions of this kind are present on a growing 
scale. The current panacea is to provide 
education. But though it is easy to build 
the schools, the education is more elusive. 
Throughout Arabia the schoolteachers are 
mostly Egyptians and Lebanese, whose 
influence has been strongly anti-West. The 
ideas which the schools purvey tend still 
further to weaken the stability of tribal life 
and increase the discontent of the Arabs. 
A new class of half-educated “ eflendi ” is in 
production whose mind is a ready receptacle 
for simple and violent doctrine. Only the 
faith of Islam takes up space which might 
otherwise be filled with nihilism. Opinion 
seems to differ widely about the influence 
of Islam—whether it is a bulwark against 
communism or a “ carrier,” whether it bears 
the seeds of a new revival or is declining 
into sterile and fanatical formalism. Two 
things about it are certain: first, that its 
influence at present is hostile to us; and, 
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second, that wherever it loses its hold (as it 
is beginning to in the more westernised 
States) it leaves behind minds still tortured 
by memories of Arab subservience and 
defeat. There is no “ decline into reason 
and moderation ” to be detected in the Arab 
world. 

9. Thus the challenge to the non- 
Communist way of life is direct and 
dramatic. Whatever King Saud and the 
mullahs may say, “ the West ” is destroying 
the Arab way of life, because the tempta¬ 
tions of materialism and science are 
irresistible. 

10. In the more advanced Middle East 

States social and economic reform is long 
overdue and the discontent of the middle 
classes assumes political importance. In 
Iran and Iraq the political advance of com¬ 
munism has for the moment been halted 
by dictatorship and suppression, but nobody 
believes that these measures can offer a 
lasting solution unless they are accompanied 
by reform. The need for land tax and land 
reform in Iraq was fully admitted to me 
even by Ministers in Nuri Pasha’s Govern¬ 
ment. But Nuri’s idea, as Sir John 
Troutbeck says, is “ to buy off criticism by 
paternal government, the strong hand 
distributing gifts and welfare, which can be 
paid for not by taxing the rich but rather by 
extracting further revenues from oil com¬ 
panies.But .... there is no strong 

hand in sight but Nuri’s and he is getting on 
in years.” In Iran, the regime covers a 
corrupt administration dominated by the 
interests of the tribal land-owners and lacks 
middle class support. The frustrations 
created by this lead many of the educated 
people to have a sympathy with communism 
which would otherwise be quite alien to 
them. The other important Middle East 
country, Egypt, does not suffer from the 
same immediate danger of communism, but 
its dictatorship no doubt conceals political 
frustrations of an equally dangerous 
character. 

11. In these States there is at least order. 
In the Lebanon and Syria, where Com¬ 
munists have made their most spectacular 
penetration, political weakness and indisci¬ 
pline are the point of entry. Here there is 
no leader with the courage to control the 
prejudices of the mob or the appetites of the 
politicians. Syria, thought capable of being 
economically viable, suffers from extreme 
political instability, with an industrial 
proletariat rising in town and country. She 
is clearly ripe for another coup d’etat, and 


there is no certainty that it will not come 
from the extreme Left. 

12. The accusation that we foster 
reactionary and corrupt regimes in the 
Middle East is probably not for the moment 
the most damaging of the charges made 
against us. But in time it may become a 
serious one. It puts us in a dilemma 
because we must clearly favour Govern¬ 
ments which bring stability and order to 
countries from which we are extracting oil, 
and in which we require facilities for 
defence. Order and discipline are the first 
requirement, but it is precisely in those 
States where this has been achieved that 
social and economic reform ought to be 
carried out. 

(iii) Defence 

13. One of the assets we enjoy in the 
Arab world is the conviction, borne of expe¬ 
rience in two world wars, that we are strong 
in war and that if it came to serious trouble 
we should again reach out an arm and 
dominate the area. This belief operates in 
some respects against our interests; it causes 
the Arabs to discount our warnings about 
the danger they run from Russia; it makes 
them think that we could arrive fully 
armed on the day of trouble without need 
for bases, forces on the ground in peace¬ 
time, &c., and it leads to unwarrantable 
expectations about our ability to reinforce. 
If and when we obtain a Middle East 
defence pact and are obliged to conduct real 
exchanges with Arab General Staffs on 
strategic plans for war, the barrenness of 
our cupboard may become a grave embar¬ 
rassment. (The six-monthly exchanges with 
Jordan are already that.) But it is an asset, 
nevertheless, and we must give the best 
impression we can of our powers in war, 
both by emphasising the effectiveness of 
atomic bombardment (and interdiction) and 
by showing an intention to take a full part 
in defending the area. The presence of 
British troops in Arab countries in peace¬ 
time is at present regarded in Arab League 
circles as derogatory. But as the Arabs 
develop more confidence in themselves, and 
if they can be convinced that we are acting 
genuinely as partners in a necessary defence 
effort, the objection need not persist. 
(There is, of course, another big “ if,” 
namely, if we can prove that we are not 
favouring Israel.) The important thing is 
to get away by all possible means from the 
concept of occupation. The idea of joint 
training with local forces is of great 
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importance and may be the key to this 
problem. It may be that we should not 
station our forces by themselves in Arab 
countries; that they should always be in 
close association with similar units of local 
forces and should find ways of making their 
presence serve the interest and flatter the 
pride of the local armed services. Wherever 
it is possible to spread the benefits by sub¬ 
contracting to local merchants for transport, 
food supplies, &c., this should be done as a 
matter of policy even if the cost is greater. 
In these matters it may be that we could 
learn much from the I.P.C’s policy of 
“ integrating ” their operations into the 
economy of the country concerned. 

14. It may also be necessary for us to 
reconsider our tactics in the matter of 
Middle East defence pacts. The prejudice 
against pacts with the West may be due 
partly to neutralism and general suspicion 
of the Western Powers, but it also arises 
from the past history of our attempts to set 
up a M.E.D.O. There may be reality in 
the Egyptian thesis that to press the Arabs 
into a defence pact at this stage would 
increase the resistance to genuine co¬ 
operation with the West and add weight to 
the Communist case. In any case, I am 
sure that no defence arrangement will have 
lasting value unless it enjoys the participa¬ 
tion or at least the support of Egypt. It is 
therefore necessary to pay a good deal of 
attention to Egyptian views on how it 
should be organised. General Nasser is 
well capable of understanding strategic 
necessities if they are explained to him. 
Our greatest need at present is to convince 
him, firstly, that our peace-time require¬ 
ments in regard to airfields, stocks, advance 
forces, &c., in Jordan, Iraq and elsewhere 
are genuine necessities for any common 
defence in war, and secondly, that Egypt's 
position of leadership in the Arab world 
will be best served through co-operation 
with the West. Her jealousy of Iraq is at 
present an obstacle to effective defence 
arrangements, whether in the “ northern 
tier ” or on a wider basis. 

15. The general conclusion from the 
above is that in matters of policy we must 
take serious account of Arab susceptibility 
and seek relations based on partnership and 
consent. This must be accompanied by 
some measure of reconciliation between 
Israel and the Arab world. The importance 
of persuading the Israelis themselves to 
work towards this needs no emphasis. 


(iv) Public Relations 

16. The main need is to show the Arab 
world that communism is not the answer to 
thp problems and frustrations with which 
they are confronted and that there are 
alternative ways of life. Of all the Western 
Powers, it seems that we are best qualified 
to meet this need. British influence is 
“ greater than we sometimes imagine (I am 
quoting Sir John Sterndale-Bennett) but 
should not be strained.” Sir John Troutbeck 
puts it as follows: “ British prestige in Arab 
countries is higher than the facts warrant, 
especially since the recent improvement ot 
relations with Egypt, Persia, Saudi Arabia 

and the Yemen.But the Arabs . . . . 

do not realise the extent to which British 
world power has weakened. Her Majesty’s 
Government are therefore in a position to 
use strong influence but this must be done 
circumspectly. . . .” It is in the fields of 
ideas, the practice of administration and 
politics and in the technical processes of 
modern development that we can make the 
greatest impact. Our methods and the 
comparative modesty of our procedures suit 
the Arabs better than do the American, and 
we still seem better able to understand the 
Arab mentality. 

17. But a sustained effort will be required. 
I consider that the Middle East needs more 
attention from us and a higher priority in 
the disposal of our resources. At the same 
time since these resources are limited we 
should concentrate on those States which 
are most able to play an effective part, either 
in defence or in their influence upon the 
Arab world as a whole. These are Egypt, 
Iraq and Persia, in that order. The Gulf is 
in a separate category. Subject to this, I 
gained the following impressions of our 
information and cultural work: — 

(1) The British Council plays an essential 
part in maintaining our influence in official, 
intellectual and middle class circles. It is 
the best instrument for long-term influence 
we possess and more money is required for 
it. The decision to open in Tehran next 
year is highly welcome, though a year over¬ 
due. In Kuwait, too, the Council will have 
a most important task. Although the 
Council’s allocation of £307,000 to the 
Middle East is generous considering its total 
budget, this is a small sum in relation to the 
importance of the work. There is an 
almost limitless demand for English classes 
and the Council are right where they decline 
to supply elementary instruction free. 
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(2) British schools are of particular 
importance. The Drogheda Report recom¬ 
mended, apart from its specific proposals for 
the British Council, that financial assistance 
should be given to found a British school in 
the Lebanon. I strongly endorse this. 
Beirut is becoming more and more a centre 
of the Northern Arab world, both as a 
resort on account of its climate and as a 
main junction of civil airlines. The 
presence of the American University makes 
it particularly suitable for a British school. 
I think that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to head the list of subscribers for this 
school by a donation of not less than 
£25,000 (contingent upon the remaining sum 
being found by subscription from other 
sources) and an offer to provide a head¬ 
master and assistant headmaster at our 
expense. This should of course be separate 
from and additional to the British Council's 
current budget. 

(3) Broadcasting has incalculable influence 
with the Arabs. In every bazaar and cafe 
in every town its voice is continually heard 
and I am told that amongst the tribes, where 
newspapers are never seen, its impact is even 
greater. Great damage has been done by 
us in the past by Cairo Radio. It is difficult 
therefore to exaggerate the importance of 
the Sharq el Adna station in Cyprus, which 
has recently been greatly strengthened and 
whose political programmes are to be 
livened up. The B.B.C. Arabic Service is 
also very important. It needs some 
expansion, notably to fill the half-hour gap 
in its evening transmissions (the cost would 
be £7,000). The idea of reviving the Arabic 
version of The Listener and of developing 
an Arabic Transcription Service should be 
pursued and the necessary funds provided. 
There is also scope for co-operation between 
the Sharq el Adna and British exporters in 
advertising one another’s goods and 
services. 

(4) The work of the Regional Information 
Centre of the British Middle East Office in 
Beirut seems to be generally well regarded 
by Her Majesty’s representatives and to 
serve a genuine need. It has recently been 
strengthened. I heard some suggestions 
that the anti-Communist material pro¬ 
duced is more suitable to the intellectual 
level of the Levantine States than to the 
more backward and distant Arab countries. 

(5) I heard much praise of the Arab News 
Agency which has recently increased its 
effectiveness by acquiring the agency for 
Reuters throughout the Middle East. 


(v) Development 

18. I had no opportunity to make any 
study of the work of the Development 
Division of B.M.E.O. but the impression I 
derived was that it is of very great value. 
Unfortunately it is unable to operate for 
the time being in Syria or in Israel, and I 
was not wholly convinced that the caution 
which dictates this limitation is justified. 
Some of Her Majesty’s Representatives feel 
that the needs of their countries for 
technical advice and help are not fully met 
by the present system under which B.M.E.O. 
have five or six technical experts in specific 
subjects permanently stationed in the 
Middle East. It is suggested that this 
system tends to be inflexible and that it 
needs to be supplemented by more rapidly 
effective machinery for finding and making 
available experts from England for long or 
short contracts. 

(vi) Anglo-United States Relations 

19. I was struck by the extent of feeling 
amongst Her Majesty’s Representatives and 
their staffs that the Americans are not play¬ 
ing fair by us in the Middle East. This 
was particularly so in Bagdad where it is 
felt that the American military authorities 
are seeking to undermine British influence 
over the armed forces and that American 
economic aid is used as a cover for favour¬ 
ing American business. The Point Four 
teams have everywhere aroused opposition 
by their numbers and by their methods. 
Relations with American Heads of Mission 
seem on the whole to be excellent. I am 
sure that we should continue our policy of 
encouraging the Americans to play a full 
part in the Middle East. We should seek 
to induce them to accept responsibilities 
and commitments corresponding to the 
influence which they wish to exert. It is 
one of the main complaints of our 
representatives that the Americans, though 
not above undermining our position, refuse 
to take on the responsibilities which we have 
borne. 

(vii) Other Outside Infiences 

20. Other States, apart from Russia, the 
United States and ourselves, seek to play 
a role in the Middle East. The universal 
opinion that the French are nothing but a 
nuisance in these parts, and their participa¬ 
tion in any joint approach always an 
embarrassment, must be balanced against 
the fact that they are able to do mischief if 
they are left out of account. Turkey is 
taking a great interest in the area and may 
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be helpful in drawing the Arabs together 
into some defence arrangement. But her 
Arab neighbours are distrustful, not only 
on account of her relations with Israel but 
because of the suspicion that she has 
irredentist ambitions in Syria and Northern 
Iraq. It would be of great value if an 
understanding could be built up between 
Turkey and Egypt. India and Pakistan are 
also playing a role, the former in particular 
being, I was told, disagreeably active in the 
diplomatic field and trying to draw the 
Arabs towards Mr. Nehru’s neutralist fold. 
The influence of Pakistan is considerable, 
especially in Iraq, on account of the 
religious link and it was clear that this gives 
much concern to the Egyptians. 

21. If I were to try to draw any lesson 
from this confusion of outside influences, 
each tearing at different segments of the 
Arab body, it would be this. Arab unity 
is in the long run likely to prevail over 
Arab disunity. The spread of literacy 
increases the binding force of the common 
language; improved transport and com¬ 
munications (especially radio) bring the 
Arabs together; the new wealth of the 
backward States puts them more on a level 
with the others and makes them potential 
contributors to the economy of the Arab 
world as a whole. At the same time, the 
Arabs’ participation in world politics 
(especially the United Nations) makes them 
realise their impotence alone and their 
strength when united. The Arab League, 
the outward sign of this increasing sense of 
unity, is likely to develop despite its weak¬ 
nesses, and in my opinion we should actively 
support its growth. For although it often 
operates against our immediate interests it 
is likely in the long run to give the Middle 
East a strength and cohesion which it must 
have if it is to resist penetration from the 
East. We have therefore more to gain by 
working for good relations between the 
major Arab States than by seeking to set 
them off one against the other. (Arabia is 
a possible exception since our position on 
the periphery of the peninsula is basically 
incompatible with Saudi ambitions and we 
will always therefore be anxious to isolate 
the Saudis if we can.) 

C.—Particular Areas and Problems 

(i) Persia 

22. I was struck by the isolation of Persia 
from Middle East problems and her concern 
with Asia. Most of the questions asked me 
by the Shah and Dr. Entezam were about 


Pakistan and South-East Asia, and showed 
a grave suspicion of Mr. Nehru’s neutralist 
activities. The regime is firmly anti¬ 
communist and desires close co-operation 
with the West. The Shah is more ready to 
take risks in this respect than his Govern¬ 
ment. When discussing defence, the 
Persians made it clear that they do not 
expect any commitment by the Western 
Powers to defend Persian territory as a 
whole but recognise the Zagros range as 
the eastern-most possible defence line. 
They wish to be taken account of in any 
plans for the defence of the Zagros line and 
are being encouraged in this by the 
American Military Mission. There is an 
urgent need for social and economic reform. 
The Ambassador thinks that if the present 
regime had the courage to enforce payment 
of taxes and impose certain reforms in the 
popular interest, the general feeling of 
discontent which exists amongst the 
educated middle classes could be changed 
overnight. Since Mossadeq it has become 
difficult to overturn a Government which 
has popular support in Tehran, and 
General Zahedi should therefore be quite 
able to act if he chose. Unfortunately the 
Shah, as usual, will not give his full 
confidence and support to his Government. 

(ii) The Gulf 

23. The Gulf is still an area set apart 
from the rest of the Middle East, though 
its isolation is being rapidly reduced by the 
invasion of ideas and influences from the 
Levant. We find ourselves in a political 
dilemma. Our position of influence and 
responsibility derives entirely from our 
relations with the local rulers, who are in 
varying degrees under our protection, but 
we have no power to control the internal 
conduct of their States. Thus we are 
compelled to support regimes which are 
becoming increasingly out of line with 
contemporary ideas but which we cannot 
compel to reform. I need not enlarge on 
this dilemma which takes different forms in 
the different States. My general feeling is 
that we must accept the illogic and 
anachronism of some of these arrangements, 
support the rulers against their internal 
critics as well as against their external 
enemies, and do our best by persuasion to 
urge them towards such reform as we think 
essential. Generally speaking economic 
and judicial reforms should come before 
political and we must stifle our natural 
inclinations in favour of representative 
government and constitutional procedures 
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since these can only end by destroying the 
basis of our own position. 

24. We must keep up our prestige and 
strength in the Gulf, even by methods which 
in other parts of the world would seem out 
of date, for there is no alternative authority 
to replace ours. Since we cannot spare 
British troops for this area in peace and will 
probably have great difficulty in reinforcing 
in emergency, we should consider building 
up the Trucial Oman Levies into a mobile 
force for use at any part of the Gulf, or in 
Aden, both for preserving law and order 
where necessary and for area defence in 
war. We should not allow our naval 
strength in the Gulf to be reduced, since the 
presence of Her Majesty’s ships and fre¬ 
quent visits to the various States are an 
essential factor in maintaining our prestige. 
The Political Resident and the Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, are both seriously 
concerned by impending reductions in the 
ships available for these duties. 

25. The position of the Political Resident 
and the Political Agents in the various 
Sheikhdoms depends almost entirely on the 
personal influence they can build up. These 
appointments ought therefore to be for 
longer terms than is usual in the Foreign 
Service. Little can be done in less than 
five years. They all suffer from being held 
responsible for situations they cannot 
control and this is particularly the case in 
Kuwait. I do not think it would be right 
to detach Kuwait from the area of responsi¬ 
bility of the Political Resident. To do so 
would reduce the stature of the Political 
Resident throughout the Gulf, and this 
would in my view be damaging to our 
position there. Moreover, I doubt whether 
the undoubted evils of the situation in 
Kuwait are in any way affected by the 
subordination of the Political Agent to the 
Political Resident. What stands out in 
Kuwait is that the Kuwaitis have taken 
control of development into their own hands 
and that we are not going to get it back 
from them. Moreover, they are alive to 
the errors made during the period of first 
expansion when they had a British adviser 
and when British contractors held all the 
main contracts. It looks as if they were 
now beginning to work out a programme 
of future development on more rational, or 
at any rate more cautious and modest lines. 
But they are not going to allow British firms 
the same privileged position again. There 
is certain to be a greater degree of open 
competition for contracts, and British firms 


will have to show competitive qualities not 
only in their quotations but in handling the 
Kuwaitis and restoring confidence in their 
own motives. A great deal of the criticism 
against the Ruler and against the alleged 
failure of the Political Agent to influence 
him sufficiently derives from the contractors’ 
dislike of this inevitable condition. There 
is a strong tendency amongst businessmen 
who have dealings with Kuwait to imagine 
that governmental action or influence can 
relieve them of the difficulties and frustra¬ 
tions which are in fact inescapable in a 
situation of this kind. There is far too 
much money about in Kuwait, and the evil 
effects of this are not confined to the 
Kuwaitis. 

26. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
the Ruler badly needs solid and disinter¬ 
ested advice as to how he should proceed 
in the development of his State. He needs 
also to be strengthened and supported 
against the leading members of his family. 
He is reluctant to accept such advice or 
help from us and we cannot force it upon 
him. The only chance is that some reliable 
individual may build up a personal influence 
with him. This will not be a matter of 
seniority or status, but of personality, and 
is difficult to legislate for. No-one will 
succeed who is not prepared to regard 
himself from the outset as committed to 
spending at least five years in Kuwait and 
devoting himself to this task. 

(iii) Oil 

27. My impressions and conclusions on 
Middle East oil problems are set out in the 
attached memorandumC) written by Mr. 
Robert Belgrave who accompanied me 
during my visit to the oil field countries and 
areas. 


(v) Israel 

35. I spent one day in Israeli Jerusalem 
and three in Tel Aviv. I have nothing to 
say which has not been reported by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, except that I have 
the impression the Israelis are embarked on 
a course of policy of which they have not 
properly worked out the consequences. 
They have realised that a policy of force, 
and of trying to capture the rest of Palestine, 
does not offer them a way out of their 
national dilemma; and they have in effect 


(') Not printed. 
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discarded this policy at least for the time 
being. But they have not yet brought 
themselves to admit that their only hope 
lies in making the existence of Israel 
tolerable to the Arabs. They have set their 
sights too high and under-estimated the 
powers of negative resistance possessed by 
the Arab world. I am sure that our efforts 
must now be devoted towards helping them 
to accept a more modest and accommoda¬ 
ting policy, so that it may become possible 
for Arab Governments to talk with them. 
The stubbornness and conscious rectitude 
of their character and the unwise activity 
of their friends in Europe and America are 
the worst enemies that Israel has; they 
obstruct the prospect of creating a tolerable 
life for the Jews in the Middle East and 
seem certain to condemn them ultimately 
to the fate of the Crusaders. 

(vi) Egypt 

36. I ended my tour in Cairo, and there 
found confirmation of the view which I had 
been forming throughout its course, namely, 
that the key to effective defence arrange¬ 
ments and to any solution of the Israeli 
problem lies with Egypt. Apart from Nuri 
(who when I saw him in Bagdad seemed ill 
and discouraged, and who in any case is 
getting old) Colonel Nasser is the only 
statesman in the Middle East (outside Israel) 
with strength and courage. He is the only 
man who it is possible to imagine acting 
against the flow of Arab fanaticism and 
prejudice. His declared policy is to move 
towards co-operation with the West, but to 


do so with care and circumspection having 
regard to the state of Arab opinion. 
Egyptian influence is paramount in the 
Arab League, and whatever bold steps Nuri 
may take in matters of joint defence, we are 
not likely to obtain the willing co-operation 
of the smaller Arab States (Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon) unless the Arab League wills it. 
Moreover, Colonel Nasser and his military 
regime are less fanatical on the subject of 
Israel, and have more incentive to reach a 
modus vivendi, than any of the other Arab 
Governments. 

37. For these reasons I think we should 
support and strengthen Colonel Nasser by 
any means we can and nurse our relations 
with him. There might be a case for 
inviting him to the United Kingdom. In 
the matter of arms supplies we should do 
our best for Egypt, always bearing in mind 
the need to prevent a worsening of the 
Israeli situation. 

38. On the other hand, I do not consider 
that the importance of good relations with 
Egypt should cause us to modify our policy 
in regard to the Sudan, or enter into any 
sort of understanding with the Egyptian 
Government which would limit the right of 
the Sudanese to choose their future freely. 
But our advice to the Sudanese should 
always be to work for good relations with 
Egypt and for close co-operation in such 
matters as Nile Water. 

C. A. E. SHUCKBURGH 

January 17, 1955 . 
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